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INTRODUCTION 


DURING the commemoration of the four hundreth 
anniversary of the discovery of the ‘‘ New World,”’ there 
was to be seen upon the beautiful Water Gate at the 
Columbian Exposition, the following noble inscription : 
*‘Toleration in Religion, the best fruit of the last four 
centuries.” 

Thus was suitably recognised one of the most import- 
ant advances made by humanity, as the rising tide of the 
general intelligence, slowly but steadily, makes less and 
less distinct the dividing lines between the great religious 
faiths. 

We may well be thankful that in our day we are privi- 
leged to see this better feeling replace that frenzied fanat- 
icism which, with its unrelenting persecution of opposing 
views, has so long oppressed mankind. 

Looking backward over the centuries stained and 
clouded by its warfare, we may dimly realise our in- 
debtedness to the forces that have been at work clearing 
man’s mind of its superstitions one by one, and transform- 
ing his heart from that of a savage, to something which 
begins at last to reflect the purpose of its Maker. 

Mere toleration, however, must and will be followed by 
true appreciation, respect, and reverence for the religious 
views and methods of worship of others, in these days of 
deeper insight and broader outlook, with the compara- 
tive study of all the great religious systems, and the assem- 
bling of their representatives from every part of the globe 
in World’s Parliaments of Religion. 

To-day, by taking counsel with the great leaders of 
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thought, we may to a great extent anticipate the verdict 
of the coming years, and face the opening century with 
profound acknowledgment of the universality of the 
Church of God ; feeling sure that ‘‘ All humble, meek, 
merciful, just, pious, and devout souls are everywhere of 
One religion’’; and that ‘‘holiness, purity, and charity 
are not the exclusive possessions of any Church in the 
world, but that every system has produced men and women 
of the most exalted character.” 

Indeed, no great deepening of our realisation of man’s 
common brotherhood can ever take place until we are 
free to see the truths in all religions and in all seriptures, 
—those contained in the inspired messages of to-day, 
as well as in those of antiquity. The word of the spirit 
has come to pure aud noble souls in every land and age, 
and speaks as certainly to-day through our great ethical 
leaders as it ever did through the great teachers and 
prophets of the past. We are learning more clearly 
every day that theology (or opinion), is not religion, 
though in the past it has too often usurped its place in 
the eyes of man. We begin to see that an opinion can 
never by any possibility be a moral offence ; that whether 
true or false, if held in sincerity, it can never be either a 
virtue or acrime. Throughout the world there is sound- 
ing with increasing emphasis an ever-swelling chorus of 
voices from all faiths, giving us in repeated statements 
their recognition of “ Life’? and ‘‘ Character” as the 
only essentials of a true religion. ‘‘Who believes in 
Christ?’’ asks the preacher who addressed a recent 
Methodist Conference, and answers: ‘‘I say the man 
who follows Him! ‘The man who has somewhat of the 
Christlife is the follower; not the man who believes 
something about Him.” 

Compared with such a test, how false and pernicious 
seems any form of creedal test, which insists upon uni- 
formity of opinion (as to matters outside of the range of 
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absolute knowledge) as the essential thing to be de- 
sired ; lacking which, all correctness and beauty of life— 
Christlikeness—‘‘ may even partake of the nature of sin.” 
No one in our century has seen into the matter more 
clearly than Dr. Holmes, who, in 7he Poet at the Break- 
Sast-Table, speaks of the conscience as ‘‘ The Compass of 
Humanity,’’ which from the dawn of moral being, had 
pointed only to the poles of right and wrong as the great 
current of will flowed through the soul, until, becoming 
demagnetised and paralysed by the doctrine of heritable 
guilt, it knew henceforth no fixed meridian, but stayed 
where the priest or the council placed it. The Doctor 
says, ‘‘There is nothing to be done but to polarise the 
needle over again’’ ; and that is exactly what the present 
wide-spread movement in theology seems destined to 
accomplish. 

The world waits, hungering for sincerity and truth in 
the treatment of the great problems of life, and refuses 
longer to hold to the make-believes of the conventional 
faith. The old makeshifts are passing away; the 
seekers for truth are being multiplied with ever-increas- 
ing numbers and the opportunity for a freé Church, a 
truth-speaking Church, anda Church filled with divine 
sympathy for man, was never so great as to-day. With 
newly awakened intelligence the great masses are facing 
the supreme questions of life, and see but too plainly 
that the so-called Christianity of our day is a very poor 
and cheap substitute for the religion of love and service 
lived and taught by the meek and lowly Nazarene. 
One of the most noted preachers and professors of the 
land recently said, ‘‘’The creeds and churches are being 
forsaken because the people are becoming really re- 
ligious.”” ‘‘The world is deserting the churches, but it 
is discovering God!” If it be asked, Where is the 
world now discovering God? the answer would be: 
In the religion of humanitarianism; and in all the 
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sociological and philanthropic work of the day, showing 
forth divine sympathy and love for the human race. In 
the spirit of ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem,”’ Lowell’s ‘‘ Parable,” or 
Markham’s ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,’’ the world to-day 
is rediscovering the vea/ religion of Jesus. 

The Church of the Future will find its God here also, 
as some of our institutional Churches already have 
shown ; so we may look forward with strong hopes and 
high faith that in the struggle of humanity for juster 
social and industrial conditions, the Church at large 
may be brought to realise that these matters are the 
most important with which she will be called to deal, 
and any withholding of her sympathy would be the 
supreme denial of the religion of Christ. The faith of 
this Church of the Future will thus be stated in terms 
that shall not only ‘“‘make scepticism absurd,” but that 
shall draw to her service all who long to make this a 
happier, better world for every man, woman, and child 
in it. In accord with reason and ethics, and supported 
by the trained observation and scientific knowledge 
of the world, it will discern clearly in all noble literature 
the handwriting of the All-Father, and in every noble 
soul who has laboured for his fellow-man will see a 
““well-beloved son.” 

Many lofty affirmations of this universal faith have 
been given to the world by our poets and philosophers ; 
to whom as well as to the broad-churchmen of all faiths 
the world is to-day indebted for higher, truer, and more 
worthy conceptions of God and His eternal laws, than 
have ever before been given to man. This volume is the 
result of an earnest effort to gain, in some degree, that 
wider view of these supreme questions which can only 
be gained from these leaders of humanity. ‘This little 
band of pioneers in their search for truth, have lifted their 
heads above the fog of conflicting opinions, delusions, and 
superstitions which so far have been the accompaniment 
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of man’s childhood; and leaving these illusions be- 
hind them have marched on to the heights to possess - 
for us the wider horizons of the land of realities. 

Be it our high privilege soon to stand beside them, 
that we, too, with thankful hearts and open eyes, may 
also share in the broader vision and unfaltering trust 
of these ‘“‘ helpers and friends of mankind.”’ 


“Servants of God !—or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father’s innermost mind,— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yetin his march 
Faiuted and fallen and died.”’ 
J. M.D. 


NOTE 


The compiler wishes to express his cordial thanks to the authors 
and publishers who have so kindly allowed their copyrighted 
matter to be used in the preparation of this volume. Especially is 
he indebted to Edward Everett Hale, Hamilton W. Mabie, Theodore 
F. Seward, John Burroughs, Hiram Corson, William C. Gannett, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Edwin Markham, and Horace L. Traubel for 
favours rendered; and to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Macmillan 
Company, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Dodd, Mead & Co., Little, Brown 
& Co., Small, Maynard & Co., Phillips & Hunt, George H. Ellis, 
and Henry Altemus for their generous courtesies. 
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“The world is a bridge ; build thou not upon it.” 


INSCRIPTION IN CATHEDRAT, OF MILAN 


“All that which pleases is but for a moment.” 
“All that which troubles is but for a moment.” 
‘“’That only is important which is eternal.” 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There 
is no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard, 


Psalms xix., I-3. 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
In Memoriam. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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nature of human intellect to become wise in any other 
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THE WIDER VIEW 


» Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Sacrifice. 


If you mean to act nobly and seek to know the best 
things God has put within reach of men, you must learn 
to fix your mind on that end, and not on what will 
happen to you because of it. 

GEORGE ELIoT. 
Romola—E pilogue. 


Let us speak plain : there is more force in names 

Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 

Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 

Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 

Let us call tyrants tyrants, and maintain 

That only freedom comes by grace of God, 

And all that comes not by His grace must fall ; 

For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

A Glance behind the Curtain. 
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CHAPTER I 
TRUTH 


With wider view comes loftier goal ! 
With broader light, more good to see! 
With freedom, more of self-control, 
With knowledge, deeper reverence be ! 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
Anniversary Hymn. 


What is true is of God, whether it relate to science or | 
religion. What is not true is error, whether espoused by 
infidel or priest, Lutheran or Catholic, Mohammedan or | 
Brahmin. Accurate knowledge, and there is none other, | 
is not of human but of divine origin. 

ANDREW COMBE. 
Life, page 505. 


If any man is able to convince me and show me that I 
do not think or act right, I will gladly change ; for I seek 
the truth, by which no man was ever injured. But he is 
injured who abides in his error and ignorance. 

Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Thoughts, Book vi. 


In the view of the Broad Church, | “Ca minister of , 
Christianity should stand foremost in the search for re- | 
ligious truth, gaining light from every attainable source, | 
and so soon as he has obtained it, like the professor of any | 
other science, be the first to announce and expound it.”” | 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Broken Lights, Chap. vi. 


4 The Wider View 


The world is finding that the scientific revelation of 
creation is ever more and more in accordance with worthy 
conceptions of that great Power working in and through 
the universe. More and more it is seen, that inspiration 
has never ceased, and that its prophets and priests are 
not those who work to fit the letter of its older literature 
to the needs of dogmas and sects, but those, above all 
others, who patiently, fearlessly, and reverently devote 
themselves to the search for truth as truth, in the faith 
that there is a Power in the universe wise enough to 
make truth-seeking safe, and good enough to make 
truth-telling useful. 

ANDREW DICKSON WHITE. 
Warfare Science and Theology, Chap. v. 


Ideas, like coins, bear the stamp of the age and brain 
they were struck in. 

Many a phantom which ought to have vanished at the 
first cock-crowing of reason, still holds its seat on the 
oppressed heart of faith, before the terror-stricken eyes 
of the multitude. 

Every thoughtful scholar who loves his fellow-men 
must feel it an obligation to do what he can to remove 
painful superstitions, and to spread the peace of a cheer- 
ful faith and the wholesome light of truth. 

WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 
Doctrine of a Future Life, Preface. 


THE ENLIGHTENED FAITH 


The supreme worship of the true is the only means of 
purification for all religions, all confessions, all sects. 
Faith should only be allowed the second place, for Faith 
has ajudge—in Truth. When she exalts herself to the 
position of supreme judge, the world is enslaved. 
Christianity, from the fourth to the seventeenth century, 
is a proof of it, Will the enlightened faith ever 
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conquer the vulgar faith? We must look forward in 
trust to a better future. The difficulty, however, is this. 
A narrow faith has much more energy than an en- 
lightened faith ; the world belongs to will much more 
than to wisdom. It is not, then, certain that liberty will 
triumph over fanaticism; and besides, independent 
thought will never have the force of prejudice. 

The solution is to be found in a division of labour. 
After those whose business it will have been to hold up to 
the world the ideal of a pure and free faith, will come 
the men of violence, who will bring the new creed with- 
in the circle of recognised interests, prejudices, and 
institutions. Is not this just what happened to Christ- 
ianity? After the gentle Master, the impetuous Paul 
and the bitter Councils. It is true that this is what 
corrupted the Gospel. But still Christianity has done 
more good than harm to humanity, and so the world 
advances by the successive decay of gradually improved 


ideals. 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL, 


Journal Intime, February 7, 1872. 
Macmillan Edition. 


TRUTH AND ERROR 


Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year. 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot, 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may'frown—yet faint thou not. 
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Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell at last 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
Aud dies amid his worshippers. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
The Battlefield. 


The fundamental beliefs on which our social system 
has hitherto rested are giving way. To replace them 
before the edifice falls, and at the same time to give us 
such knowledge as may be attainable of man’s estate and 
destiny, thought must be entirely free. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Christianity’s Millstone. 


OPEN THE SHUTTERS 


There exists at present a very widespread impression 
that preachers do not preach all they know—that they 
will not open the shutters to let in the light of the sun 
and the fresh air of the morning which we are all meant 
to breathe ; but that they are keeping the truth to them- 
selves, I will not say from unworthy motives, but from 
fear that it might do more harm than good to others. 
To all this I know but one reply. Can there be anything 
higher and better than truth? Is any kind of religion 
possible without an unquestioning trust in truth? No — 
one knows what it is to believe, who has not learned to 
believe in truth for the sake of truth, and for the sake of 
truth only. 

The question of miracles is no longer, as it was in the 
days of Hume, a mere question of historical evidence. 
A comparative study of religions has taught us that 
miracles instead of being impossible, are really inevitable, 
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that they exist in almost every religion, that they are the 
natural outcome of what Mr. Gladstone has well called 
‘“Gmperfect comprehension and imperfect expression.”’ 
Why should such well-established results of scientific 
enquiry be withheld from those whom they most con- 
cern, and what is still worse, why should they reach the 
people at large, as it were, through unauthorised chan- 


nels, and not from the mouths of their recognised’ 


teachers ? 
FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Anthropological Religion, Lecture I. 


Self-interest is an inexhaustible source of convenient 
illusions. The number of beings who wish to see truly is 
extraordinarily small. What governs men is the fear of 
truth unless truth is useful to them, which is as much as 
to say that self-interest is the principle of the common 
philosophy, or that truth is made for us but not we for 
truth. As this fact is humiliating, the majority of people 
will neither recognise nor admit it. And thus a prejudice 
of self-love protects all the prejudices of the under- 
standing, which are themselves the result of a stratagem 
of the ego. Humanity has always slain or persecuted 
those who have disturbed this selfish repose of hers. She 
only improves in spite of herself. The only progress 
which she desires is an increase of enjoyments. All ad- 
vances in justice, in morality, in holiness, have been 
imposed or forced from her by some noble violence. 
Sacrifice, which is the passion of great souls, has never 
been the law of societies. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, March 1, 1869. 


What is incredible to thee, thou shalt not, at thy soul’s 
peril, pretend to believe! Elsewhither for a refuge or die 
here. \ 


) 
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Go to perdition if thou must, but not with a lie in thy 


' mouth,—by the Eternal Maker, No! 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Life of Sterling, Part II., Chap. ii. 


RELIGION’S REAL DANGER 


There is but one real danger to which Religion can be 
exposed. It is, that its accredited teachers should so 
persistently cloak it and wrap it up in the garb of error 
that men will strive to kill it as a foe, when, if they but 
saw it in its own garments, they would welcome it to their 
hearts. Educated men, calm, studious, passionless men 
of leisure, may go on patiently year after year, dividing 
in their own minds the credible and the incredible in 
their theologies. But the masses of mankind, the busy, 
hard-tried men of the field and the office, will neverdo this. 

They will make away with the whole matter (so far as 
man may ever make away with religion), if their teachers 
will obstinately go on forcing down their throats the 
doctrines they have once seen to be errors along with 
those eternal truths they would fain accept and feed upon 
as the bread of life. Safety here, as in all things beside, 
lies in the simple truth. 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Broken Lights, Chap. viii. 


THOUGHT MUST BE FREE 


No one can be a great thinker who does not recognise 
that as a thinker it is his first duty to follow his intellect 
to whatever conclusions it may lead. Truth gains more 
even by the errors of one who, with due study and pre- 
paration, thinks for himself, than by the true opinions of 
those who only hold them because they do not suffer 
themselves to think. Not that it is solely, or chiefly, to 
form great thinkers that freedom of thinking is required. 
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On the contrary, it is as much and even more indispens- 
able, to enable average human beings to attain the mental 
stature they are capable of. 

Where there is a tacit convention that principles are 
not to be disputed ; where the discussion of the greatest 
questions which can occupy humanity is considered to be 
closed, we cannot hope to find that generally high scale 
of mental activity which has made some periods of history 
so remarkable. 

However unwillingly a person who hasa strong opinion 
may admit the possibility that his opinion may be false, 
he ought to be moved by the consideration that however 
true it may be, if it is not fully, frequently, and fearlessly 
discussed, it will be held as a dead dogma, not a living 


truth. 
JOHN STUART MILL. 
On Liberty, Chap. ii. 


It is with man’s soul as it was with nature: the begin- 
ning of creation is—light. Till the eye have vision the 
whole members are in bonds. Divine moment, when 
over the tempest-tost soul, as once over the wild-welter- 
ing chaos, it is spoken: Let there be light! Ever to the 
greatest that has felt such moment, is it not miraculous 
and God-announcing ; even as, under simpler figures, to 
the simplest and least? The mad primeval discord is 
hushed; the rudely jumbled conflicting elements bind 
themselves into separate firmaments: deep silent rock 
foundations are built beneath ; and the skyey vault with 
its everlasting luminaries above : instead of a dark waste- 
ful chaos, we have a blooming, fertile, heaven-encom- 


passed world. 
; THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Sartor Resartus, Chap. ix. 


Great is Truth, and stronger than all things. 
All the earth calleth upon Truth, and the heaven bless- 
eth her ; all works shake and tremble, but with her is no 
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unrighteous thing. ‘Truth abideth, and is strong for 
ever; she liveth and conquereth for evermore. 

With her there is no accepting of persons or rewards; 
but she doeth the things that are just, and refraineth 
from all unjust and wicked things. Neither in her judg- 
ment is any unrighteousness; and she is the strength, 
kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages. 

Esdras, First Book, iv., 35-40. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must 
pilgrims be, 

Launch our Jayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter’s sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
The Present Crists. 


Would ye but understand ! 
Joy is on every hand ! 
we Ye shut your eyes and call it night, 
Ye grope and fall, in seas of light— 
Would ye but understand ! 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
In this Our World—Songs. 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell ; 
And by and by my Soul returned to me 
And answer’d, “‘ I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


OMAR KHAYYAM, 
Rubaiyat, 


Truth II 
IN SEARCH OF TRUTH 


We have come in search of truth, 

Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching, through His laws, 

To the garment-hem of Cause, 

Him, the Endless, Unbegun, 

The Unnamable, the One 

Light of all our light the Source, 

Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind, 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 

Nature’s masking and disguise, 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom and birth and death. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


Prayer of Agassiz. 


God has introduced man to be a spectator of God and 
of His works ; and not only a spectator of them, but an 
interpreter. 

For this reason it is shameful for man to begin and to 
end where irrational animals do ; but rather he ought to 
begin where they begin, and to end where nature ends in 
us; and nature ends in contemplation and understand- 
ing, and in a way of life conformable to nature. 

Take care, then, not to die without having been spec- 
tators of these things. 

EPICTETUS. 


Discourses—Providence. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 


A man there came, whence none could tell, 
Bearing a touchstone in his hand ; 
And tested all things in the land 

By its unerring spell. 


Quick birth of transmutation smote 
The fair to foul, the foul to fair ; 
Purple nor ermine did he spare, 

Nor scorn the dusty coat. 


Of heirloom jewels, prized so much, 
Were many changed to chips and clods. 
And even statues of the gods 

Crumbled beneath its touch. 


Then angrily the people cried : 
‘“The loss outweighs the profit far ; 
Our goods suffice us as they are ; 

We will not have them tried.” 


And since they could not so avail 

To check this unrelenting guest, 

They seized him, saying—‘‘ Let him test 
How real is our jail ! ”’ 


But, though they slew him with the sword, 
And in a fire his touchstone burned, 
Its doings could not be o’erturn’d, 

Its undoings restored. 


And when to stop all future harm, 
They strewed its ashes on the breeze ; 
They little guessed each grain of these 
Conveyed the perfect charm. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
Fymns of the Ages. 
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Truth only needs to be for once spoke out 
And there ’s such music in her, such strange rhythm, 
As makes men’s memories her joyous slaves, 
Aud clings around the soul as the sky clings 
Round the mute earth, forever beautiful, 
And, if o’erclouded, only to burst forth 

More all-embracingly divine and clear ; 

Get but the truth once uttered, and ’t is like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A Glance behind the Curtain. 


Anew we pledge ourselves to Thee, 
To follow where Thy Truth shall lead: 
Afloat upon its boundless sea, 
Who sails with God is safe indeed ! 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
Anniversary Hymn. 


Why even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right ? 


JESUS. 
Luke xii., 57. 
Let no man lead you astray ; he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous—he that doeth sin is of the devil. 
JOHN. 
I John iii., 7-8. 
Let every man be fully assured in his own mind. 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 


PAUL. 
Romans xiv., 57. 1 Thess. v., 21. 


Let there be an entrance opened for me into realities ; 
I have worn a fool’s cap too long. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Representative Men, Chap. i. 
Wheresoever the search after truth begins, there life 
begins ; wheresoever that search ceases, there life ceases. 
JOHN RUSKIN, 
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CHAPTER II 
QUESTIONING 


Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone. 


The power is lost to self-deceive, 
With shallow forms of make-believe. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Meeting. 


THE POET’S DIVINE MESSAGE 


It is the office of the poet, as it was of the Hebrew 
prophet, to appeal to the principles underlying the dis- 
torted forms of worship which he finds more or less pre- 
valent in the communities about him. The proof of his 
divine message is found in the response it meets from 
human hearts. In this country the poets who have been 
listened to have been the truest preachers of their time. 
No doubt there is room for all the various sects which in- 
trench themselves in their strongholds of doctrine, but 
do good work, each in its several way, among its own 
people ; but there was needed a faith which should take 
down every barrier that tended to limit that larger belief 
in the Fatherhood of the God who is love, and this is the 
faith which breathed through all the writings of our prin- 
cipal poets. Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
and Lowell have all preached this gospel to their country- 
men. The influence of Whittier on the religious thought 
of the American people has been far greater, I believe, 
than that of the occupant of any pulpit. There is no faith 
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that is more real than that which begins with unbelief— 
unbelief, the protest of reason against the monstrosities 
of tradition and superstition. The poet who is true to 
his better nature is the best expression of the divine in- 
telligence. He, too, speaks with authority, and not as 
the scribes of the sectarian specialists, who parcel out the 
faiths of Christendom in their formulz and catechisms. 
I was attracted by that larger faith which is shared by the 
Brotherhood of Singers, with whom he was enrolled. I 
compare their utterances with the dogmas over which 
men are quarrelling, and accept their messages as human 
expressions of divine truth. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Letter on Whittier Commemoration, 
May 28, 1894. 


Man’s effort to understand the world has been going 
on since the beginning of human life, and his judgments 
have become clearer with the growth of the power of 
exact observation and with the accumulation of details. 
He has always been a student and a critic, growing older 
with each generation, and learning to study more wisely. 
The primitive savage and the child have their opinions of 
things ; the difference between Caliban and Newton is 
one of degree, not of kind. 

The nineteenth century is not the “‘age of criticism,” 
but only the latest stage of human enquiry, when man’s 
curiosity is keener and his means of research better than 
ever before. 

CRAWFORD H. Toy. 
Modern Biblical Criticism. 


WHAT A MAN SHOULD ACCURATELY KNOW 


I believe, in brief, that he ought to know three things: 
First, Where he is. Secondly, Where he is going. 
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Thirdly, What he had best do, under those circum-, 
stances. 

First, Where he is—that is to say, what sort of a world | 
he has got into; how large it is; what kind of creatures | 
live in it, and how ; what it is made of, and what may be 
made of it. 

Secondly, Where he is going—that is to say, what 
chances or reports there aré of any other world besides 
this ; what seems to be the nature of that world; and 
whether for information respecting it he had better 
consult the Bible, Koran, or Council of Trent. 

Thirdly, What he had best do under those circum-, 
stances—that is to say, what kind of faculties he pos- 
sesses ; what are the present state and wants of mankind ; | 
what is his place in society ; and what are the readiest 
means in his power of attaining happiness and diffusing 
it. 

The man who knows these things, and who has had 
his willso subdued in learning them that he is ready to 
do what he knows he ought, I should call educated ; and 
the man who knows them not,—uneducated, though he 
could talk all the tongues of Babel. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
The Stones of Venice, Appendix vii. 


You say, but with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies, 

You tell me, doubt is Devil-born. 


I know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true : 


Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out : 
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There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 
In Memoriam, xcvi. 


Our days witness a recoil from the extreme inward- 
ness of our forefathers’ religion ; human affections warm 
us more; human duties are nobler in our view; social 
interests are of deeper moment ; aud the whole scene of 
man’s visible life, no longer the mere vestibule of an 
invisible futurity, has a worth and dignity of its own, 
which philanthropy delights to honour, and only fanati- 
cism can despise. For my own part, I think the change 
a sign of nature’s restorative power, and see in it the 
stirrings of new health; even though partially brought 
about by temporary scepticism, I cannot deplore it, for it 
shows that the conscience cannot goon living in a pre- 
tence, but, in retreating from things of which it doubts, 
gets its foot upon duties which it knows. In this are 
the first beginnings of new religion to replace the old ; if 
the divine earnestness within us only shifts and does not 

\ die, it matters little what becomes of our mere theology. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
FE-ndeavours, Sermon xvii. 


We say the old forms of religion decay and that a 
scepticism devastates the community. I do not think it 
can be cured or stayed by any modification of theologic 
creeds, much less by theologic discipline. The cure for 
false theology is mother-wit. : 
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Forget your books and traditions, and obey your 
moral perceptions at this hour. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Essay on Worship, Vol. vi. 


Sincerity is pre-eminently the prime essential in all the | 


relations of life, but nowhere more so than in religion, | 


and to teach men to profess that which they do not 
believe, is calculated to undermine all honesty and sin- 
cerity of character. It is a far more serious wrong to 
pretend to believe that which we doubt, than to honestly 
doubt or deny all the articles in all the creeds of Christen- 
dom; and we regard him as the real infidel who is 
unfaithful, not to the teaching of his church or its creed, 
but to the honest convictions of his own soul. Whether 


churches be right or wrong in their creeds, let them at | 
least be honest and encourage honesty among their | 


members ; let belief rest on knowledge and not on 
ignorance, and let its members be honest enough to 
make no confession of belief in a creed which they 
doubt. 


Non-Sectarian, 


QUESTIONING 


I dare not be a coward with my lips 

Who dare to question all things in my soul ; 
Some men may find their wisdom on their knees, 
Some prone and grovelling in the dust like slaves ; 
Let the meek glow-worm glisten in the dew ; 

I ask to lift my taper to the sky 

As they who hold their lamps above their heads, 
Trusting the larger currents up aloft 

Rather than crossing eddies round their breast, 
Threatening with every puff the flickering blaze, 
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My life shall be a challenge, not a truce! 

This is my homage to the mightier powers, 

To ask my boldest question, undismayed 

By muttéred-threatsthat’some hysteric sense 

Of wrong or insult will convulse the throne 
Where Wisdom reigns supreme; and, if I err, 
They all must err who have to feel their way 

As bats that fly at noon; for what are we 

But creatures of the night, dragged forth by day, 
| Who needs must stumble, and with stammering steps 
\Spell out their paths in syllables of pain ? 


Thou wilt not hold in scorn the child who dares 

Look up to Thee, the Father,—dares to ask 

More than Thy wisdom answers. From Thy hand 

The worlds were cast ; yet every leaflet claims 

From that same hand its little shining sphere 

Of star-lit dew; Thine image, the great sun, 

Girt with his mantle of tempestuous flame, 

Glares in mid-heaven ; but to his noontide blaze 

The slender violet lifts its lidless eye, 

And from his splendour steals its fairest hue, 

Its sweetest perfume from his scorching fire. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Wind-Clouds and Star-Drifts, vi. 


THE BELIEF IN DUTY 


‘When all else fails us, and in the dread clouds of 
doubt even the face of God is hidden from our eyes and 
ithe hope of immortality becomes a dream, even then 
‘there remains to the soul the belief in duty. In the 
‘uttermost desolation we may stand firm upon that rock. 

We say each in the depths of our hearts: ‘‘ There 
are actions and feelings I call good, true, pure, loving, 
noble. I know not howI know them, nor who taught 
them to me, nor whither, for good or evil, they may 
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lead me now or hereafter. But this I know, that I love 
them—that I desire those good actions and feel those 
holy sentiments. I will be true, pure, loving, noble, so 
far as in me lies such power.”’ 

But this great Moral Law, whose fulfilment is the end 
of creation, aud in whose allegiance our souls find rest 
amid their doubts and strivings; that Law is imperson- 
ated in the will of the Great Lawgiver, and it is as 
His Law that we most solemnly recognise it in our 


consciousness. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Broken Lights, Appendix ii. 


To rest satisfied with a lower degree of truth than our } 
faculties are capable of attaining,—to acquiesce in errors 


which we might eliminate,—to lie down consciously and| _ 


contentedly in unworthy conceptions of the nature and 
providence of God,—is treason alike to Him and to our | 
own soul. 

WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
Creed of Christendom, Preface to First Ed. 


It is the sturdiest prejudice in the public mind that 
religion is something by itself; a department distinet 
from all other experiences, and to which the tests and 
judgment men are ready enough to show on other | 
things, do not apply. You may sometimes talk with | 
the gravest and best citizen, and the moment the topic 
of religion is broached he runs into a childish supersti- 
tion. His face looks infatuated and his conversation is. 

When I talked to an ardent missionary and pointed 
out to him that his creed found no support in my experi- 
ence, he replied, ‘‘It is not so in your experience, but 
it is so in the other world.” 

I answer: Other world! There is uo other world. 
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God is one and omnipresent; here or nowhere is the 
whole fact. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Essays—Sov. of Ethics. Vol. x., p. 192. 


It is the design of this work to recall men from the 
transient shows of time, to the permanent substance of 
religion ; from a worship of creeds and empty belief, to a 
worship in the spirit and in life. It is to satisfy the 
doubting soul, and help the serious inquirer to true 
views of God, man, and the relation between them, and 
the duties which come of that relation ; ifit make religion 
appear more congenial and attractive, and a divine life 
more beautiful and sweet than heretofore, my end is an- 
swered. Ihave not sought to pull down, but to build up; 
to remove the rubbish of human inventions from the fair 
temple of divine truth, that men may enter its shining 
gates and be blessed now and forever. 


THEODORE PARKER. 
Preface to Discourses, 1842. 


TRADITION AND REASON 
Two angels guide 

The path of man, both aged and yet young, 
As angels are, ripening through endless years. 
On one he leans: some call her Memory, 
And some Tradition ; and her voice is sweet, 
With deep, mysterious accords: the other, 
Floating above, holds down a lamp which streams 
A light divine and searching on the earth, 
Compelling eyes and footsteps. Memory yields, 
Yet clings with loving cheek, and shines anew, 
Reflecting all the rays of that bright lamp 
Our angel Reason holds. We had not walked 
But for Tradition ; we walk evermore 
To higher paths, by brightening Reason’s lamp. 


; GEORGE ELiov. 
Spanish Gypsy. 
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THROUGH DOUBT TO TRUST 


It is an awful moment when the soul begins to find 
that the props on which it has blindly rested so long are 
many of them rotten, and begins to suspect them all; 


when it begins to feel the nothingness of many of the 
traditionary opinions which have been received with im- | 


plicit confidence, and in that horrible insecurity begins 
also to doubt whether there is anything to believe at all. 


It is an awful hour—let him who has passed through it . 


say how awful—when this life has lost its meaning, and 
seems shrivelled into a span ; when the grave appears to 
be the end of all, human goodness nothing but a name, 
and the sky above this universe a dead expanse, black 
with the void, from which God Himself has disappeared. 


In that fearful loneliness of spirit, when those who , 


should have been his friends and counsellors only frown \ 


upon his misgivings, and profanely bid him stifle doubts, 
which, for aught he knows, may arise from the fountain of 
truth itself; to extinguish, as a glare from hell, that 
which, for aught he knows, may be light from heaven, 
and everything seemed wrapped in hideous uncertainty, 
I know but one way in which a man may come forth from 
his agony scathless : it is by holding fast to those things 
which are certain still—the grand, simple landmarks of 
morality. 
_ In the darkest hour through which a human soul can 
pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain : if 
there be no God, and no future state, yet even then it is 
better to be generous than selfish, better to be chaste 
than licentious, better to be true than false, better to be 
brave than a coward. 
Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness is the man who, 
in the tempestuous darkness of the soul, has dared to 
hold fast to these venerable landmarks, ‘Thrice blessed 
is he who has clung obstinately to moral good. Thrice 
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blessed because his night shall pass into clear, bright 
day. 

I appeal to the recollection of any man who has passed 
through that hour of agony, and stood upon the rock at 
last, the surges stilled below him, and the last cloud 
drifted from the sky above, with a faith and hope and 
trust no longer traditional, but his own,—a trust which 
neither earth nor hell shall shake henceforth forever, 

FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
(From Brighton Lectures.) 
Life by Stopford Brooke, 
Vol. I., Chap. iii., p. 109. 


Before I read Channing I doubted whether there was a 
God ; at least I would rather have believed that there was 
no God. After becoming acquainted with Channing» 
however, I could believe there was a God, and I was glad 
to believe in Him, for I felt drawn to the good and 
gracious Sovereign of all things. 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 
Addresses—A Talk on Books. 


AN EASTERN VISION 


Before the Soul can see, the harmony within must be 
attained, and fleshly eyes be rendered blind to all 
illusion. 

Help Nature and work on with her; and Nature will 
regard thee as one of her creators and make obeisance. 
And she will open wide before thee the portals of her 
secret chambers, and lay bare before thy gaze the treas- 
ures hidden in the very depths of her pure virgin bosom. 
Unsullied by the hand of Matter, she shows her treas- 
ures only to the eye of Spirit—the eye which never 
closes, the eye for which there is no veil in all her king- 
doms. Then will she show thee the means and the 
way ; the first gate and the second, the third, up to the 
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very seventh, and then the goal; beyond which lie, 
bathed in the sunlight of the Spirit, glories untold, 
unseen by any save the eye of the Soul. 

First Portal.—The golden key is Dana, the key of 
charity and love immortal. 

Second Portal.—The key is Shila, the key of harmony 
in word and act. 


Third Fortal.—The key is Kohanti, the key of 
patience sweet that nought can ruffle. 

Fourth FPortal.—The key is Viraga, the key of indif- 
ference to pleasure and pain,—illusion conquered, truth 
alone perceived. 


Fifth Portal.—The key is Virya, the key of dauntless 
energy that fights its way to the supernal truth, out of 
the mire of lies terrestrial. 

Sixth Portal.—The key is Dhyana, the key of con- 
templation. 

Seventh Portal.—The key is Prajna,—man becomes 
God. 

Book of Golden Precepts. 


EXAMINATION THE SAFEGUARD OF BELIEF 


The beliefs which we have most warrant for have no 
safeguard to rest on, but a standing invitation to the 
whole world to prove them unfounded. Ifthe challenge 
is not accepted, or is accepted and the attempt fails, we 
are far enough from certainty still; but we have done 
the best that the existing state of human reason admits 
of ; we have neglected nothing that could give the truth 
a chance of reaching us: if the lists are kept open, we 
may hope that, if there be a better truth, it will be found 
when the human mind is capable of receiving it ; and in 
the meantime we may rely on having attained such 
approach to truth as is possible in our own day. 
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This is the amount of certainty attainable by a fallible 
being, and this the sole way of attaining it. 
JouN STUART MILL. 
On Liberty, Chap. ii. 


A COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


But thou as yet standest in no temple ; joinest in no 
psalm-worship ; feelest well that where there is no 
ministering priest, the people perish ? 

Be of comfort! Thou art not alone if thou have faith. 
Spake we not of a Communion of Saints, unseen, yet not 
unreal, accompanying and brother-like embracing thee, 
so thou be worthy? ‘Their heroic sufferings rise up 
melodiously together to heaven, out of all lands and out 
of all times, as a sacred J/iserere ; their heroic actions 
also as a boundless everlasting Psalm of Triumph. 
Neither say that thou hast now no symbol of the God- 
like. Is not God’s universe a symbol of the Godlike ; is 
not immensity a temple ; is not man’s history and men’s 
history a perpetual evangel? Listen, and for organ- 
music thou wilt ever, as of old, hear the Morning Stars 
sing together. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Sartor Resartus, Book III., Chap. vii. 


Every day of my life I meet men who doubt—who 
raise sceptical difficulties about religion. 

Upon the whole, I think these are the best men in the 
country. I speak of my own country. I speak of the 
universities with which I am familiar, and I say that the 
men who come to you with serious and honest difficulties 
are the best men. They are men of intellectual hon- 
esty, and cannot allow themselves to be put to rest by 
words, or phrases, or traditions, or theologies, but who 
must get to the bottom of things for themselves. And 
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if I am vot mistaken, Christ was very fond of these 
men. 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 
Addresses—Dealing with Doubt. 


THE ONE ETERNAL RELIGION 


Let theologians pile volume upon volume of what they 
call theology ; religion is a very simple matter, and that 
which is so simple and yet so all-important to us, the 
living kernel of religion, can be found, I believe, in 
almost every creed, however much the husk may vary. 

And think what that means! It means that above 
and beneath and behind all religions there is one 
eternal, one universal religion ; a religion to which every 
man, whether black, or white, or yellow, or red belongs 
or inay belong. 

We are all members of the great parliament of the 
world; let us show that we can be above party, above 
country, above creed, and that we owe allegiance to 
truth only, and to that voice of conscience which is 
the ‘‘real presence’? in the universal communion of 
mankind. 

FRIEDRICH MAx MOLLER. 
The Arena, Dec., 1894. 
“The Real Significance of 
the Parliament of Religions.” 


Prove to me only that the least 
Command of God, is God’s indeed, 
And what injunction shall I need 
To pay obedience ? 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
Easter Day. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
| Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
| Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Chambered Nautilus. 


It is not in the nature of the feelings which God has 
given us, that any good heart, in proportion as it reflects 
on the subject, should be content with any system of 
religion inferior to its notions of what is best. 

LEIGH HUNT. 
Religion of the Heart, p. 77. 
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CHAPTER III 
PROGRESS 


Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, 
We now breathe cheaply in the common air. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Masaccio. 


ADJUSTMENT. 


The tree of Faith its bare dry boughs must shed, 
That nearer heaven the living ones may climb ; 
The false must fall, though from our shores of time 

The old lament be heard,—‘“‘ Great Pan is dead!” 

That wail is Error’s, from his high place hurled ; 
This sharp recoil is Eyil undertrod ; 

Our time’s unrest, an angel sent of God. 

Troubling with life the waters of the world, 

Even as they list the winds of the Spirit blow 
To turn or break our century-rusted vanes ; 

Sands shift and waste ; the rock alone remains 
Where, led of Heaven, the strong tides come and go, 
And storm-clouds, rent by thunder-bolt and wind, 
Leave, free of mist, the permanent stars behind, 


Therefore I trust, although to outward sense 
Both true and false seem shaken ; I will hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 

And calmly wait the births of Providence : 

No gain is lost ; the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds ; 
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Love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 
Counting in task-field and o’er peopled town ; 
Truth has charmed life ; the Inward Word survives, 

And day by day its revelation brings. 

Faith, hope, and charity, whatsoever things 
Which cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 

Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new gospel verifies the old. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


JESUS 


Every religion proposes an ideal and a model; the 
Christian ideal is sublime, and its model of a divine 
beauty. We may hold aloof from the churches and yet 
bow ourselves before Jesus. We may be suspicious of 
the clergy, and refuse to have anything to do with the 
catechisms, and yet love the Holy and the Just, who 
came to save and not to curse. 

Jesus will always supply us with the best criticism of 
Christianity, and when Christianity has passed away, the 
religion of Jesus will in all probability survive. 

The religion which Jesus professed must be disen- 
tangled from the religion which has taken Jesus for its 
object. After Jesus as God we shall come back to faith in 
the God of Jesus. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, April 12, 1868—Jan. 27, 1869. 


The canon law, the scriptures, the creeds and codes and 
church discipline of the leading religions, bear the impress 
of fallible man, and not of our ideal great First Cause, 
‘the Spirit of all Good,” that set the universe of matter 
and mind in motion, and by immutable law holds the 
land, the sea, the planets, revolving round the great 
centre of light and heat, each in its own elliptic, with - 
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millions of stars in harmony all singing together the 
glory of creation for ever and ever. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Woman’s Bible, vol. i., p. 13. 


If we do not inspire in women a broad and catholic 
spirit, they will fail, when enfranchised, to constitute 
that power for better government which we have always 
claimed for them. You would better educate ten women 
into the practice of liberal principles, than to organise ten 
thousand on a platform of intolerance and bigotry. 

SUSAN BROWNELL ANTHONY. 
Woman’s Bible, Vol. i., p. 215. 


THE SOUL’S PROPHECY 


All before us lies the way ; 

Give the past unto the wind: 
All before us is the day, 

Night and darkness are behind. 


Eden with its angels bold, 

Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Less is ancient story told 

Than a glowing prophecy. 


In the spirit’s perfect air, 

In the passions tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfish care, 

The real Eden we shall find. 


When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Upsprings paradise around ! 
\ ELIZA CIAPP. 
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THE UNELECTED INFANT 


An unelected infant sighed out its little breath, 

And wandered through the darkness along the shores of 
death, 

Until the gates of heaven, agleam with pearl it spied, 

And ran to them and clung there, and would not be 
denied, 

Though still from earth rose mutterings, ‘“You cannot 
enter in ; 

Depart unto Gehenna, you child of wrath and sin.”’ 


At last the gates were opened ; a man with features mild 
Stooped down and raised the weeping and unelected 
child. 
Immortal light thrilled softly down the avenues of bliss, 
As on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed a kiss. 
‘Who are you, thus to hallow my unelected brow?” 
““Dear child, my name was Calvin—but I see things better 
now.” 
UNKNOWN. 


THE DECADENCE OF THEOLOGY 


The death of Tennyson the other day with a copy of 
Shakespeare in his hand instead of the Bible or prayer- 
book, and with only his family and physician by his 
bedside, does not seem to have seut any shudder through 
the orthodox religious world. That a great poet should 
seek in his last moments to lean upon the spirit of an- 
other great poet, gone before, is natural enough—too 
natural, one would think, to suit the supernaturalists. 

Tennyson was of a profoundly religious nature, but 
evidently he had worked his way out of the quagmire 
of the theological creeds. It was a significant death- 
bed,—science watching the body and literature minister- 
ing to the soul. Where the parish priest was we are not 
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told. Men’s thoughts, in their last hours, are turning 
less and less to him. 

The atmosphere of our time is fast being cleared of the 
fumes and deadly gases that arose in the carboniferous 
age of theology. 

Renan, with his divine gaiety and serene reason, has 
been one of the forces that has helped dispel them. 
Prof. Huxley, in his recent volume of essays and dis- 
coveries, drives them before him like a gale from the 
mountains. . . . It would hardly seem possible for 
any self-respecting theologian to again stand up for what 
is called the historicity of the New Testament miracles. 

The difference between our times and the times 
of our fathers, is mainly in the greater light of our day, 
the light of exact science. 


We see things as they are ; we see how and where the | 


delusions of the past arose; that they were incident to | 


the general obscurity ; that the portentous forms that 
were so real and threatening to our fathers are either 
shadows or harmless inanimate objects. . . . Takea 
person of unenlightened mind, and see what things he 
will accept, simply because they are mysterious and 
transcend experience. In my youth the belief in ghosts, 
haunted houses, witches, signs, and warnings was al- 
most universal among country people; now there is 


hardly a vestige of such belief left. . . . Knowledge 
outstrips imagination. 
If a preacher were to say: ‘‘My friends, we are all 


brothers of the man Jesus Christ, flesh of his flesh and 
bone of his bone; what he felt, we may feel; what he 
saw, we may see; what he did, we may do; we have 
in kind, though may be not in degree, the same power 
and capacities he had; we can live as pure, as noble, as 
disinterested a life as he lived; we may show, in a 
measure, the same meekness, gentleness, humility, un- 


selfishness, lovingness, charity, truthfulness, brotherli-| 
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ness as he showed, and the coming to him means 
coming to our better selves, to the Jesus within us, to 
our capacity to be and do like him,”’ we should under- 
stand him. He would be speaking words of soberness 
and truth. 

If he were to say that salvation by Jesus Christ meant 
salvation by cultivating Christlike qualities, not the be- 
lieving this or that about Christ, but by living up to the 
Christlike ideal—if he were to say these or like things, 
his words would be strong by the whole weight of 
science and of human experience. 

JOHN BURROUGHS. 
North American Review. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN MEN 


I think the Church ought to provide meat for her 
strong men as well as secure that her ‘‘babes”’ shall get 
milk. We educated Christian men have a distinct duty 
to perform in this’direction. One of our failures is in this 
duty. Ido not think it can be denied that the popular 
Christianity of the day, whether among priests or peo- 
ple, in church or chapel, is for the most part far less 
tolerant than is the spirit of Christ, or of Saint Paul, or 
of the great minds among Christians of all ages. That 
it should be so among the people is for the present un- 
avoidable. It ought not to be so, and it need not be 
so among the educated laity and clergy, and they ought 
not to permit the intolerance of ignorance to pass un- 
checked, as it often does. 

Why should we fail to recognise the fact that man 
ought to grow, and does grow, not only in stature and 
favour with God and man, but in wisdom also? No 
Church is honest which does not recognise that fact, and 
which is not anxious to secure a place of safety, nay, 
of honour, to those who have grown in goodness and 
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wisdom and understanding in the gifts of the Spirit, and 
have thus attained to a truer insight into the nature of 
religion than can for the present, at least, be reached by 
the majority of educated people. A Church which de- 
clines to recognise the right of the few who are “ fond 
of wisdom,’’ not only to be tolerated, but to be respected, 
must become stagnant ; but if it actually encourages the 
ignorant intolerance of the multitude, if it identifies 
itself with the narrowness and exclusiveness of the un- 
educated or half-educated masses, it will drive its best 
champions into silence, and many who under proper 
guidance might have fought a good fight and done noble 
work for the Church, into atheism, or, what is still 
worse, into hypocrisy. When the few cease to differ 
from the many, we may have uniformity and peace, but 
we may also have dishonesty and death. 
JAMES M. WILSON. 

Essays and Addresses, p. 162. 


PROGRESS 


Children of men! The unseen Power, whose eye | 
Forever doth accompany mankind, | 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 


That men did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man— 
Thou must be born again ! 


Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 
The Friend of man desires. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Progress. ; 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS AT CHICAGO 


‘No such scene has been witnessed since the coming of 
Jesus Christ.” 


Catholic and Protestant, Pagan and Christian, have 
often met in battle. They have met in a black passion 
which only blood and fagots could appease. 

To meet in a rich, beautiful brotherhood was a scene 
which only this late day of love and thought could pro- 
duce. It is known that wild new soil will not produce 
the richest flowers and fruits. Suns and summers must 
penetrate it aud make its chemistry all new for the per- 
fume of the rose and the blushes of the peach. But the 
heart is more delicate than the dew-sprinkled flowers, 
and 7z¢ had to wait for many summers to pass, before it 
could ask all living worshippers to meet in one love and 
prayer. Out ofall these inquiries and greetings something 
new is coming, namely, a great religion. The old will 
not be rudely slain. Years ago a Scotch preacher said : 
“Nature does not beat off dead leaves with iron rods. 
She makes new buds displace them.’’ This displace- 
ment is coming gently by day and by night. 

DAVID SWING. 
Address at Parliament of Religions. 


When the oak-tree is felled, the whole forest echoes 
with it; but a hundred acorns are planted silently by 
some unnoticed breeze. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Essay on History. 


We are at the beginning of a movement in religion 
more extensive than any recorded in history. Com- 
| pared with it the Protestant Reformation is a small epi- 
sode. This movement is wider than any one religion 
and deeper than anyone can measure. Five hundred 


1 


ul 
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years from now it will be seen that just before the begin-\ 
ning of the twentieth century the creeds of all nations\ 


and churches began to break up, and that throughout | 


the world there was a rush of fresh religious feeling, | 


which carried these fragments of creeds away. It is | 
something like the breaking up of ice in a stream. | 


Religion is notin danger. Weare preparing for a new 


and better revelation of its meaning, power, and effect | 


upon life. With religion, in its true sense, goes a 
deepening of all ethical sentiment. 
The Christian Register. 


In this day as in all days, around and in every man, 
are voices from the gods, imperative to all, if obeyed by 
even none, which say audibly: ‘Arise, thou son of 
Adam, son of Time; make this thing more divine, and 
that thing,—and thyself, of all things; and work, and 
sleep not; for the night cometh wherein no man can 
work!’’ He that has an ear may still hear. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets—Jesuitism. 


THE COST OF SILENCE 


With us heretical opinions do not perceptibly gain or 
even lose ground in each decade or generation; they 
never blaze out far and wide, but continue tosmoulder in 
the narrow circles of thinking and studious persons 
among whom they originate, without ever lighting up the 
general affairs of mankind with either a true or a decep- 
tive light. And thus is kept up a state of things very 
satisfactory to some minds, because without the unpleas- 
ant process of fining or imprisoning anybody, it main- 
tains all prevailing opinions outwardly undisturbed, 
while it does not absolutely interdict the exercise of 
reason by dissentients afflicted with the malady of 
thought,—a convenient plan for having peace in the 
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intellectual world, and keeping all things going on 
therein very much as they do already. But the price 
paid for this sort of intellectual pacification is the sacri- 
fice of the entire moral courage of the human mind. A 
state of things in which a large portion of the most 
active and inquiring intellects find it advisable to keep 
the general grounds of their convictions within their own 
breasts, and attempt, in what they address to the public, 
to fit as much as they can of their own conclusions to 
premises which they have internally renounced, cannot 
send forth the open, fearless characters, and logical, con- 
sistent intellects who once adorned the thinking world. 
The sort of men who can be looked for under it, are 
either mere conformers to commonplace, or time-servers 
for truth, whose arguments on all great subjects are 
meant for their hearers, and are not those which have 
convinced themselves. 
JOHN STUART MILL. 

On Liberty, Chap. ii. 


THE PRESENT 


Do not crouch to-day and worship 
The old Past whose life is fled, 
Hush your voice with tender reverence, 
Crowned he lies, but cold and dead ; 
For the Present reigns our monarch, 
With an added weight of hours ; 
Honour her for she is mighty ! 
Honour her, for she is ours ! 


See the shadows of his heroes, 

Girt around her cloudy throne ; 
Every day the ranks are strengthened 
By great hearts to him unknown ; 
Noble things the great Past promised, 

Holy dreams both strange and new, 
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But the Present shall fulfil them, 
What he promised, she shall do. 


She inherits all his treasures, 
She is heir to all his fame ; 

And the light that lightens round her 
Is the lustre of his name. 

She is wise with all his wisdom, 
Living on his grave she stands ; 

On her brow she bears his laurels, 
And his harvest in her hands. 


Coward, can she reign and conquer 
If we thus her glory dim ? 
Let us fight for her as nobly 
As our fathers fought for him, 
God, who crowns the dying ages, 
Bids her rule and us obey ; 
Bids us cast our lives before her, 
Bids us save the great To-day. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 


Mighty powers are at work in the world. Who can 
stay them? God’s word has gone forth, and ‘‘it cannot 
return to Him’ void.” | A new comprehension of the 
Christian spirit, a new reverence for humanity, a new 
feeling of brotherhood, and of all men’s relations to the | 
common Father,—this is among the signs of our times. | 


| 
| 


We see it ; do we not feel it? Before this all oppressions | 
are to fall.. Society, silently pervaded by this, is to | 
change its aspect of universal warfare for peace. The 
power of selfishness, all-grasping and seemingly invinci- 
ble, is to yield to this diviner energy./ The song ofarigels, 
“On Earth Peace,’”’ will not always sound as fiction. O 
come, thou kingdom of Heaven, for which we daily pray! 
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Come, Friend and Saviour of the race, who didst shed thy 
blood on the cross to reconcile man to man, and earth to 
Heaven! Come, ye predicted ages of righteousness and 
love, for which the faithful have so long yearned! Come, 
Father Almighty, and crown with Thine omnipotence the 
humble strivings of Thy children to subvert oppression 
and wrong, to spread light and freedom, peace and joy, 
the truth and spirit of Thy Son, through the whole 
earth ! 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Lenox Address, Aug. 1, 1842. 
Last words in public. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS 


When the religious faiths of the world recognise 
each other as brothers, children of one Father, whom all 
profess to love and serve, then, and not tillthen, will the 
nations of the earth yield the spirit of concord, and learn 
war lo more. 

In this congress the word ‘‘religion’’ means the love 
and worship of God and the love and service of man. 

We believe the Scripture that ‘‘ of a truth God is no re- 
specter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.” In 
the language of the preliminary publication in the depart- 
ment of religion, we seek in this congress to unite all 
religion against all irreligion ; to make the golden rule 
the basis of this union, and to present to the world the 
substantial unity of many religions in the good deeds of 
the religious life. 

Without controversy, or any attempt to pronounce 
judgment upon any matter of faith or worship or reli- 
gious opinion, we seek a better knowledge of the religious 
condition of all mankind, with an earnest desire to be 
useful to each other, and to all others who love truth and 
righteousness, 
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This day the sun of a new era of religious peace and 
progress rises over the world, dispelling the dark clouds 
of sectarian strife. This day a new flower blooms in the 
garden of religious thought, filling the air with its ex- 
quisite perfume. This day a new fraternity is born into 
the world of human progress, to aid in the upbuilding of 
the kingdom of God in the hearts of men, Era and) 
flower and fraternity bear one name. 

It is a name which will gladden the hearts of those | 
who worship God and love man in every clime. Those | 
who hear its music joyfully echo it back to sun and/ 
flower. It is the brotherhood of religions. A 

CHARLES CARROLL, BONNEY. 
Opening Address, Parliament of Religions. 


RING IN THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false; ring in the true. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring iu the common love of good, 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
In Memoriam. 


THE WORLD IS GREY WITH MORNING LIGHT 


The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone. 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


But life shall on and upward go ; 
Th’ eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


Take heart !—the Master builds again— 
A charmed life old Goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish,—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Wake thou and watch !—the world is grey 
With morning light ! 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Reformer. 
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THE SOCIAL IDEAL 


We are coming in sight to-day of a thought of religion 
which is inspiring and uplifting and glorious beyond all 
words. We are coming to see that the world is radiant 
with hope. The worldis one. Humanity isone. You 
cannot permanently separate humanity. It is an impos- 
sibility. We belong together, and nothing can perman- 
ently draw us asunder. Ourhopesareone. Our destiny 
is one. Our sorrow is one. Our despair is one. We 
have one Father, and all are brothers. We cannot disown 
that relationship without violating all that is human or 
true or good in us. We cannot do it without ceasing 
altogether to be human, without reverting back to the 
realm of beasts. 

That man to-day who would be willing to enter a 
future heaven from whose door one solitary human soul 
was forever barred, who would for a moment consent to 
join the procession of the saved and turn his back upon 
any form of misery, who would have anything to do with 
a God who would make any such arrangement as that, — 
Isay that the man who would be a party to any such 
system of things in the world to come, is a man who has 
lost the respect of all good men, has violated all that ig 
finest in his own nature, and takes his place below the 


pagan and the savage. Any such being as that would, 
cease altogether to be human. A collection of such’ 


people would constitute the only hell that is conceivable 
to me. 

I dare to say that it is a crime against the human soul 
far blacker and more terrible than any for which death is 
made the penalty by human law to teach our young men 
and women, our boys and girls, to be contented to rise in 
the world at the expense of their fellows, to create in the 
minds of human beings at the threshold of their years the 
impression that it is a wise and a good thing, or that it is 
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even tolerable, to gain and hold opportunities or privyi- 
leges in this world to which thousands and millions of 
their fellows can never hope to aspire. (To be willing 
to have and enjoy while others starve, to be satisfied to 
rise while others are sinking in the mire, to be contented 
to prosper while any earnest, honest toiler plods on to- 

| ward the goal of despair and death, betrays the possession 
\of a moral sense which the beasts of the field put to 
shame. 

There is but one ideal which decent men can think of 
without shame. ‘There is but one goal which a man can 
safely set before himself. There is but one purpose which 
is capable of calling forth in human life the possible 
man, the possible deity there, and that purpose is pre- 
cisely the one which brought the life of Jesus to its per- 
fect blossom and made it the glorious inspiration of all 
these centuries. It is your privilege and mine to be dis- 
tributors. It is our right to be a leaven of hope and help 
in the world. Itis our royal right to serve our generation, 
to purify the blood of the social organism, to arch the 
world of huiman life with a fairer sky, to become our- 
selves a social Providence, to uncover in our own souls 
before the eyes and hearts of men the face and life of 


God. WILLIAM ‘THURSTON BROWN. 


Sermon on /deals in Religion. 


There are some old pessimists, it is true, who believe 
that they and a few others are on a raft, and that the ship 
which they have quitted, holding the rest of mankind, is 
going down with all on board. It is no wonder that 
there should be such when we remember what have been 
the teachings of the priesthood through a long series of 
ignorant centuries, 

Every age has to shape the Divine image it worships 
over again,—the present age and our own country are 
busily engaged in the task at this time. Our doctrinal 
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teachers are unmaking the Deity of the Westminster | 
Catechism and trying to model a new one, with more of |! 
modern humanity and less of ancient barbarism in his 
composition. 

OLIVER WENDELIL HOLMES. 
Over the Teacups, Chap. ii. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Out of the dark, the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light : 

We see not yet the full day here, 
But we do see the paling night. 


And Hope, that lights her fadeless fires ; 
And Faith, that shines with steadfast ray, 
And Love, that courage reinspires, — 
As morning stars lead on the day. 


O sentinels! whose tread we heard 
Thro’ long hours when we could not see, 
Pause now ; exchange with cheer the word, 
The changeless watchword, Liberty ! 


Look backward, how much has been won ! 
Look round, how much is yet to win! 
The watches of the Night are done: 
The watches of the Day begin. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 


The word by seer or sibyls told, 
In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the moaning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The Problem. 


God has written His religion in the heart, for growing 
wisdom to read perfectly, and time to make triumphant. 
LEIGH HuNvT. 
The Religion of the Heart, p. i. 


With each new mind, a new secret of nature tran- 
spires ; nor can the Bible be closed until the last great 
man is born. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Representative Men, Chap. i. 
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CHAPTER IV 


REVELATION 


God of ages and of nations ! 
Every race and every time 
Hath received Thine inspirations, 
Glimpses of Thy truth sublime. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
In All Ages Entering Holy Souls. 


REVELATION WORLD-WIDE 


Cherishing the light which God has given us, and 
eager to send this light everywhere, we do not believe 
that God, the eternal Spirit, has left Himself without 
witness in non-Christian nations. There is a Divine 
light enlightening every man. 

Prof. Max Miller, of Oxford .. . has gathered 
together in his last volume a collection of prayers— 
Egyptian, Accadian, Babylonian, Vedic, Avestan, Chinese, 
Mohammedan, and modern Hindu, which make it per- 
fectly clear that the Sun which shone over Bethlehem 
and Calvary has cast some celestial illumination and 
called forth some devout and holy aspiration by the Nile 
and the Ganges, in the deserts of Arabia, and by the 
waves of the Yellow Sea. It is perfectly evident to all 
illuminated minds that we should cherish loving 
thoughts of all people and humane views of all the great 
and lasting religions, and that whoever would advance the 
cause of his own faith must first discover and gratefully 
acknowledge the truths contained in other faiths. 

JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 
Opening Address, Parliament of Religions. 
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Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in the darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened ; 

Listen to these simple stories. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

ITiawatha. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


All the theories possible to theological disputants 
respecting the Bible are resolvable into four, and four 
only. 

1 The first is that of the comparatively illiterate 
modern religious world, namely, that every word of the 
book known to them as ‘‘The Bible’? was dictated by 
the Supreme Being, and is in every syllable of it His 
““Word.” 

This theory is of course tenable, though honestly, yet 
by no ordinarily well-educated person. 

2. The second theory is, that although admitting 
verbal error, the substance of the whole collection of 
books called the Bible is absolutely true, and furnished 
to man by Divine inspiration of the speakers and writers 
of it; and that everyone who honestly and prayerfully 
seeks for such truth in it as is necessary for salvation 
will infallibly find it there. 

This theory is that held by most of our good and 
upright clergymen, and the better class of the pro- 
fessedly religious laity. 
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3. The third theory is that the group of books which 
we call the Bible were neither written nor collected under 
any Divine guidance, securing them from substantial 
error; and that they contain, like all other human writ- 
ings, false statements mixed with true, and erring 
thoughts mixed with just thoughts ; but that they never- 
theless relate, on the whole, faithfully, the dealings of 
the one God with the first races of man, and His deal- 
ings with them in aftertime through Christ; that they 
record true miracles, and bear true witness to the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 

This is a theory held by many of the active leaders of 
modern thought in England. 

4. The fourth and last possible theory is that the 
mass of religious Scripture contains merely the best 
efforts which we hitherto know to have been made by 
any of the races of men towards the discovery of some 
relations with the spiritual world ; that they are only 
trustworthy as expressions of the enthusiastic visions or 
beliefs of earnest men oppressed by the world’s darkness 
and have no more authoritative claim on our faith than 
the religious speculations and histories of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Persians, and Indians ; but are, in common with 
all these, to be reverently studied, as containing the best 
wisdom which human intellect, earnestly seeking for 
help from God, has hitherto been able to gather between 
birth and death. 

This has been, for the last half-century, the theory of 
the leading scholars and thinkers of Europe. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
Time and Tide, Chap. viii. 


THE CHRIST 


I do not stand here as the exponent, the apologist, or 
the defender of Christianity. , In it there have been the 
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blemishes and spots of human handiwork. It kas been 
too intellectual, too much a religion of creeds. It has 
been too fearful, too much a religion of sacrifices. It has 
been too selfishly hopeful ; there has been too much a 
desire of reward here or hereafter. It has been too little 
a religion of unselfish service and unselfish reverence. 
No! It is not Christianity that we want to tell our 
brethren across the sea about ; it is the Christ. 

What is it that this universal hunger of the human 
race seeks? Isit not these things—a better understanding 
of our moral relations, one to another, a better understand- 
ing of what we are, and what we mean to be, that we may 
fashion ourselves according to the idea of the ideal being 
in our nature ; a better appreciation of the Infinite One 
who is behind all phenomena, material and spiritual? Is 
it not more health, and added strength, and clearer light 
in our upward tendency to our everlasting Father’s arms 
and home? Are not these the things that most we need 
in the world? We have found the Christ, and loved him, 
and revered him, and accepted him, for nowhere else, in 
no other prophet, have we found the moral relations of 
men better represented than in the golden rule, “‘ Do 
unto others that which you would have others do unto 
you.” 

We do not think that he furnishes the only ideal the 
world has ever had. 

We recognise the yoice of God in all prophets and in 
all time. 

But we do think that we have found in this Christ, in 
his patience, in his courage, in his heroism, in his self- 
sacrifice, in his unbounded mercy and love, an ideal that 
transcends all other ideals written by the pen of poets, 
painted by the brush of artists, or graven into the life of 
human history. We do not think that God has spoken 
only in Palestine and to the few in that narrow proyince. 

We do not think He has been vocal in Christendom and 
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dumb everywhere else. No! We believe that He is a 
speaking God in all times and in all ages. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Address at Parliament of Religions— 
Religion Characteristic of Humanity. 


God is not dumb, that He should speak no more ; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 

And find’st not Sinai, ’t is thy soul is poor ; 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find ; but he who bends, 
Intent on manua still and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone ; 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it ; 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan ; 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Pibliothes. 


THE DIVINE BOOK OF REVELATIONS 


Great men are the inspired, speaking, and acting texts 
of that divine Book of Revelations, whereof a chapter is 
completed from epoch to epoch, and by some named 
history ; to which inspired texts your numerous talented 
men, and your innumerable untalented men, are the 
better or worse exegetic commentaries, and wagon-load of 
too-stupid, heretical, or orthodox weekly sermons. For 
my study, the inspired texts themselves ! 


What is the Bible of a nation, the practically-credited 
God’s-message toa nation? Is it not, beyond all else, the 
authentic biography of its heroic souls? ‘This is the real 
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record of the appearances of God in the history of a 
nation : this, which all men to the very marrow of their 
bones can believe, and which teaches all men what the 
nature of the universe, when you go to work in it, really 
zs. What the universe was thought to be in Judea and 
other places, this too may be very interesting to Know: 
but what it isin England, here where we live and have 
our work to do, that is the interesting point. But how, 
among so many Shakespeares, and thinkers, and heroic 
singers, our National Bible should be in such a state, and 
how a poor, dull bookseller should have been left—not to 
write in rhythmic coherency, worthy of a poet and of all 
our poets,—but to shovel together, or indicate, in huge 
rubbish mountains incondite as Chaos, the materials for 
writing such a Book of Books for England. This is 
abundantly amazing to me, and I wish it could duly 
amaze us all. 

Literature has no nobler task ;—in fact it has that one 
task, and, except it be idle rope-dancing, no other. ‘‘ The 
highest problem of literature,’’ says Novalis, very justly, 
“is the writing of a Bible.” 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Sartor Resartus—Book II., chap. viii. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. vii. 


REVELATION 


The whole system of traditional orthodoxy, Greek, 
Latin, and Protestant, must progress or it will be left be- 
hind the age and lose its hold on thinking men. The 
Church must keep pace with civilisation, adjust herself to 
the modern conditions of religious and political freedom, 
and accept the established results of biblical and histor- 
ical criticism and natural science. 

God speaks in history and science as well as in the 
Bible and the Church, and He cannot contradict Himself, 
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Truth is sovereign, and must and will prevail over all | 
ignorance, error, and prejudice. 

PHILIP SCHAFF, 
Address at Parliament of Religions. 


All nations have their message from on high, 
Each the Messiah of some central thought, 
For the fulfilment and delight of man : 

One has to teach that Labor is divine ; 
Another, Freedom ; and another, Mind ; 
And all that God is open-eyed and just, 

The happy centre and calm heart of all. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
DEnvot. 


God is nigh unto thee, He is with thee, He is within 
thee. Thus tell I thee, Lucilius : a sacred Spirit is resid- 
ent in us, an observer and guardian both of what is good 
and what is evil in us, and in like manner as we use Him 
so He useth us. There is no good man but hath a God 
within him. 

SENECA. 
Letters, Chap. ii. 


Our only talisman lies in that concentration of moral 
force which we call conscience, that small inextinguish- 
able flame of which the light is duty and the warmth 
love. This little flame should be the star of our life ; it 
alone can guide our trembling ark across the tumult of 
the great waters; it alone can enable us to escape the 
temptations of the sea, the storms, and the monsters 
which are the offspring of the night and the deluge. 

Faith in God, in a holy, merciful, fatherly God, is the 
divine ray which kindles this flame. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, May 23, 1855, 
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I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those eastern men, and chiefly of 
those Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to 
all time, shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures contain immortal sentences that have 
been bread of life to millions. But they have no epical 
integrity ; are fragmentary ; are not shown in their order 
to the intellect. I look for the new Teacher that shall 
follow so far those shining laws that he shall see them 
come full circle ; shall see their rounding complete grace ; 
shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul ; shall see 
the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of 
heart ; and shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is one 
thing with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Divinity School Address. 
Wolla-s p45. 


To say that different races worship different gods, is 
like saying that they are warmed by different suns. The 
names differ, but the sun is the same, and so is God. As 
there is but one source of light and warmth, so there is 
but one source of religion. ‘To this all nations testify 
alike. We have yet but a part of our Holy Bible. The 
time will come when, as in the middle ages, all pious 
books will be called sacred scriptures, Scripture Sacre. 
From the most remote portions of the earth, from the 
Vedas and the Sagas, from Plato and Zoroaster, Confucius 
and Mohammed, from the Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
and the slave Epictetus, from learned Alexandrians and 
the ignorant Galla negroes, there will be gathered hymns 
and prayers and maxims in which every religious soul 
may unite, —the magnificent liturgy of the human race. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
The Sympathy of Religions. 


Revelation iG 


What has not reason in it, or for it, if held out for re- 
ligion, is man’s superstition, It is not religion of God’s 
making. 

BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE. 
Aphorisms. 


FAITH IN OUR OWN FACULTIES 


Faith in our own faculties, as God has given them, is 
at the very basis of all knowledge and belief in things 
human or divine ;—an act of primitive religion, so in- 
evitable that without it scepticism itself cannot even be- 
gin, but wanders about through the inane, in fruitless 
search for a point on which to hang its first sophistic 
thread. And each one of our own natural powers is to be 
implicitly trusted within its own sphere, and not beyond 
it ; the senses, as reporters of the outward world ; the un- 
derstanding, in the ascertainment of laws and the in- 
terpretation of nature ; the reason and conscience, in the 
ordering of life, the discernment of God, and the follow- 
ing of religion. Whoever tries to shake their authority, 
as the ultimate appeal in their several concerns, though he 
may think himself a saint, is in fact an infidel. Who- 
ever pretends that anything can be above them,—be it a 
book or a church,—is secretly cutting up all belief by the 
roots. Whoever tells me that prophet or apostle set him- 
self above them, and contradicted, instead of reverently 
interpreting and rendering audible, the whispers of the 
highest soul, is chargeable with fixing on the messengers 
of God the sure sign of imposture or of wildness. To tell 
me, with warnings against my erring faculties, that a 
thing is divine which offends my devoutest perception of 
the true and holy ;—as well might you persuade me to ad- 
mire the sweetness of a discord by abusing my sense of 
hearing, or to prefer a signboard to a Raphael by enum- 
erating optical illusions and preaching on the imperfec- 
tions of sight. Turn the matter as we may, it will ap- 
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pear that the fullest, most unqualified admission of a 
moral and rational nature in man, whose decisions no ex- 
ternal power can overrule, and which constitutes God’s 
ever open court for trying the claims of Scripture and 
prophecy, no less than of philosophy, is the prime 
requisite of all devout faith; without which, duty loses 
its sacredness, revelation its significance, and God Him- 
self His authority. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 

E-ndeavours, Sermon 4o. 


FAITH IN REASON 


The truth is, and it ought not to be disguised, that our 
ultimate reliance is, and must be, on our own reason. 
Faith in this power lies at the foundation ofall other faith. 
No trust can be placed in God if we discredit the faculty by 


which God is discerned. . . . . Reason is the very 
faculty to which revelation is addressed, and by which 
alone it can be explained. . .. . If, after a de- 


liberate and impartial use of our best faculties, a professed 
revelation seems to us plainly to disagree with itself or 
to clash with great principles which we cannot question, 
we ought not to hesitate to withhold from it our belief. 
I am surer that my rational nature is from God than that 
any book is an expression of His will. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 

Works (One Volume), pp. 337, 338. 


We believe all the pure, wise, and mighty in soul to be 
inspired for the instruction, advancement, and elevation 
of mankind. Inspiration, like God’s omnipresence, is 
not limited to the few writers claimed by the Jews, Christ- 
ians, or Mahometans, but is co-extensive with the race. 

WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG, 
The Creed of Christendom, Chap. xv, 
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The Christian man or the Christian Church is to stop at 
no man’s limitation ; at the limit of no book. God is not 
dead, nor even asleep, but awake and alive as ever of old ; 
He inspires men now no less than beforetime, is ready to 
fill your mind, heart, and soul with truth, love, life, as to 
fill Moses and Jesus, and that on the same termis ; for in- 
spiration comes by universal laws, and not by partial ex- 
ceptions. Each point of spirit, as each atom of space, is 
still bathed in the tides of Deity. 

THEODORE PARKER. 
The True Idea of a Christian 


Church—Speeches, Vol. i. 


LINES WRITTEN IN EMERSON’S ESSAYS 


“OQ monstrous, dead, unprofitable world. 
That thou canst hear, and hearing hold thy way! 
A voice oracular hath pealed to-day, 
To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled ; 


““ Hast thou no lip for welcome ?’’—so I said. 
Man after man, the world smiled and passed by 
A smile of wistful incredulity, 

As though one spake of life unto the dead,— 


Scornful, and strange, and sorrowful, and full 
Of bitter knowledge. Yet the will is free ; 
Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful ; 


The seeds of godlike power are in us still ; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will !— 
Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery ? 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
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THE SHIELD 


The old man said : ‘‘ Take thou this shield, my son, 
Long tried by battle and long tried by age ; 
Guarded by this thy fathers did engage, 

Trusting to this the victory they have won.” 


Forth from the tower Hope and Desire had built, 
In youth’s bright morn I gazed upon the plain,— 
There struggled countless hosts, while many a stain 
Marked where the blood of brave men had been spilt. 


With spirit strong I buckled to the fight, 
What sudden chill rushes through every vein ? 
Those fatal arms oppress me—all in vain 

My fainting limbs seek their accustomed might. 


Forged were those arms for men of other mould ; 
Our hands they fetter, cramp our spirits free ; 
I throw them on the ground, and suddenly 
Comes back my strength—returns my spirit bold. 


I stand alone, unarmed, yet not alone ; 
Who heeds no law but what within he finds, 
Trusts his own vision, not to other minds, 

He fights with thee—Father, aid Thou Thy son. 


Emerson Ss Par MASSUS, 


Like an old precious medal, the ancient religion, after 
the rust of ages has been removed, will come out in all 
its purity and brightness ; and the image which it dis- 
closes will be the image of the Father, the Father of all 
nations upon earth ; and the superscription, when we can 
read it again, will be not only in Judeea but in the lan- 
guages of all the races of the world, the Word of God, re- 
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vealed, where alone it can be revealed,—revealed in the 
heart of man. 
FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Science of Religions, Lecture i. 


THE WORD IN NATURE 


In holy books we read how God hath spoken 
To holy men in many different ways ; 


But hath the present worked no sign or token? Pa 
Is God quite silent in these latter days? f | / 
The word were but a blank, a hollow sound, 
If He that spake it were not speaking still, 


If all the light and all the shade around 
Were aught but issues of Almighty w.ll. 


So, then, believe that every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 

And every thought each happy season brings 
To a pure spirit is a word of God. 


| 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore ; 
God’s love and blessing, then and there 
Are now, and here, and everywhere. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Chapel of the Hermits. 


In vain I turned in weary quest 
Old pages, where (God give them rest !) 
The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Trinitas. 


Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds disagree? 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me? 


THOMAS MOORE. 
Trish Melodies. 


Neither mourn if human creeds be lower than the 
heart’s desire. 

Thro’ the gates that bar the distance comes a gleam of 
what is higher. 

Wait till death has flung them open, when the man will 
make the Maker 

Dark no more with human hatreds, in the glare of death- 
less fire. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Faith. 
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CHAPTER V 
CREEDS 


Through the harsh noises of our day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Chapel of the Hermits. 


CREEDS 


They to-day divide communities into narrow, jealous 
sects, more suspicious of each other’s theologies than 
they are emulous of each other’s virtues. 

This hunger for something more tangible than good- 
ness, more definite than love, more godly than God- 
likeness, is still at work, trying to divide that which 
is indivisible, to separate those who ought to stand 
together. 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
What Is It to be a Christian ? 


Were Christ to come upon the earth once more, were 
He to look down from some towering height and see the 
misery below, would He tell the Church that goes by 
His name to draw the cords of creed more tightly, to 
spend more time in defining the difference between the 
northern and southern sides of a theological hair, or 
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would He bid us brush all creeds aside and do a good 
day’s work to make the world what it ought to be? 


GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 
Herald Sermons : Believing and Doing. 


Among all the creeds of Christendom the only one 
which has the authority of Christ Himself is the Sermon 
on the Mount. When one reads the creed which was 
given by Jesus, and the creeds which have been made by 
Christians, he cannot fail to detect an immense differ- 
ence, and it does not matter whether he selects the Ni- 
cene Creed or the Westminster Confession. 

They all have a family likeness to each other, and 
a family unlikeness to the Sermon on the Mount. 


JOHN WATSON. 
The Mind of the Master, Chap. i. 


FAITH IN GOOD 


One thing only is necessary—the committal of the 
soul to God. Look that thou art thyself in order and 
leave to God the task of uuravelling the skein of the 
world and destiny. 

What do annihilation or immortality matter? What 
is to be will be. And what will be, will be for the best. 

Faith in good,—perhaps the individual wants nothing 
more for his passage through life. To employ one’s in- 
dividual efforts for the increase of good in the world— 
this modest ideal is enough for us. 

To help forward the victory of good has been the 
common aim of saints and sages. ‘‘ We are co-workers 
with God’’ was the word of Seneca, who had it from 
Cleanthus. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 


Journal Intime, April 27, 1869. 
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WOMAN’S CREED 


Creeds are those ponderous gates which man has made 
To bar the freedom of the king’s highway ; 

And oft the Master’s service is delayed 
By jealous strife, when it were well to pray. 


Myself would sooner glean the harvest field 
Beside a creedless Christian, bearing sheaves, 
Than pause, o’ershadowed by some dogma-shield, 
To search for tares among the mouldy leaves. 


Our Saviour’s precepts are divinely plain, 
And Peter’s vision has its mission yet ; 

What God has cleansed is nevermore unclean, 
Though heathen wear the Christian’s coronet. 


Ree A 


CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Creeds and confessions? High Church or the Low? 
I cannot say ; but you would vastly please us 
If with some pointed Scripture you could show 
To which of these belonged the Saviour, Jesus. 
I think to all or none. Not curious creeds 
Or ordered forms of churchly rule He taught, 
But soul of love that blossomed into deeds, 
With human good and human blessing fraught. 
On me nor priest nor presbyter nor pope, 
Bishop nor dean, may stamp a party name ; 
But Jesus with his largely human scope 
The service of my human life may claim. 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christ-like deeds. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
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A LIFE-CREED 


I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in the 
words of Jesus.” I believe in the clean heart. I believe 
in the service of love. I believe in the unworldly life. I 
believe in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God and 
follow Christ, to forgive my enemies, and to seek after the 
righteousness of God. 


JOHN WATSON. 
The Mind of the Master, Chap. i. 


Who fathoms the Kternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan ? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see ; 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above: 
I know not of His hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Eternal Goodness. 


A CREED 


I believe in Human Kindness | 
Large amid the sons of men, 

Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken, 
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I believe in Self-Denial, 
And its secret throb of joy ; 

In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destroy. 


I believe in dreams of Duty, 
Warning us to self-control— 
Foregleams of the glorious beauty 
That shall yet transform the soul. 
In the godlike wreck of nature 
Sin doth in the sinner leave, 
That he may regain the stature 
He hath lost,—I do believe. 


I believe in Love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leaven-like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day: 
In the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection,—I believe. 


I believe in Love Eternal, 

Fixed in God’s unchanging will, 
That beneath the deep infernal 

Hath a depth that ’s deeper still! 
In its patience—its endurance 
. To forbear and to retrieve, 
In the large and full assurance 

Of its triumph,—I believe. 

NORMAN MACLEOD. 


THE CREED-MAKING AGE 


It is bad enough that the (English) Church should have 
inherited her chief formulas of belief from such an age 


and such a reign as that of Constantine ; a reign hideous 
5 
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with guilt ; an age so surrendered to depraved morals and 
nusdirected intellect, that, if ever there could be in 
Christendom an incapacity for discerning spiritual truth, 
it must have been then. But to make such a time the 
rule for all others,—to dignify by the name of ‘‘the 
Catholic faith’ the propositions which emerged from its 
wranglings by outvoting or outreaching the rest; to 
scorn, in comparison, the light of recent thought, and 
constrain the modern Englishman to put back the index 
of his Christian consciousness to the hour when Athana- 
sius triumphed,—is a weak rebellion against providential 
tendencies, and an irreligious scepticism of God’s perpet- 
ual inspiration. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Miscellanies, p. 320. 


LINES FOR UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


The waves unbuild the wasting shore ; 
Where mountains towered the billows sweep, 
Yet still their borrowed spoils restore, 
And build new empires from the deep. 
So while the floods of thought lay waste 
The proud domain of priestly creeds, 
Its heaven-appointed tides will haste 
To plant new homes for human needs. 
Be ours to mark with hearts unchilled 
The change an outworn church deplores ; 
The legend sinks, but Faith shall build 
A fairer throne on new-found shores. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Though temples crowd the crumbled brink 
O’erhanging truth’s eternal flow, 

Their tablets bold with what we think, 
Their echoes dumb to what we know ; 
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That one unquestioned text we read, 
All doubts beyond, all fear above, 

Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed 
Can burn or blot it: Gop 1s Love! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
What We All Think. 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM 


I entirely refuse to recognise the Apostles’ Creed, or 
the Nicene Creed, or the Westminster Confession, or the 
Longer or Shorter Catechism, or the formularies of any 
Church, whether Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinistic, or 
United, as faithful embodiments or authoritative repre- 
sentations of Christianity. Rightly regarded, the very 
shape, character, purport, and title of these several docu- 
ments negative their claims to be accepted as such. 
Christianity was not, in its origin, a series of sententious 
propositions, nor a code of laws, nor asystem of doctrine, 
nor a ‘“‘scheme”’ of salvation, but the outcome and coim- 
bination of a holy life, a noble death, a wonderfully pure 
and perfect character and nature, a teaching at once self- 
proving and sublime—the whole absolutely unique in 
their impressive lovableness. I cannot but remember 
—what is so strangely though so habitually forgotten by 
all Christian sects—that this life was lived, this death 
consummated, this character displayed, this devotion 
exemplified and inspired, this righteousness preached 
and embodied, and this tmpression made—years before 
any convert or disciple conceived the fatal idea of formal- 
ising it all into a ‘‘ creed.” 

Nay, more, I cannot but remember that it was not till 
long after the elevating, spiritualising, restraining in- 
fluence of the actual presence and daily example of Jesus 
was withdrawn, that anything fairly to be called ‘‘ dogma”’ 
began to grow up among that apostolic society, whose 
best leaders even, as is obvious from the gospel narrative, 
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stood on a moral and intellectual level so far below their 
Master’s. 

When we have really penetrated to the actual teaching 
of Christ and fairly disinterred that religion of Jesus 
which preceded all creeds and schemes and formulas, and 
which we trust will survive them all, we shall find that, 
so far from this, the true essence of Christianity, being 
renounced or outgrown by the progressive intelligence 
of the age, its rescue, re-discovery, purification, and 
re-enthronement as a guide of life, a fountain of truth, 
an object of faith, a law written on the heart, will be 
recognised as the grandest and most beneficent achieve- 
ment of that intelligence. 

I have but one word more to saree that is an ex- 
pression of amazement—so strong as almost to throw into 
the shade every other sentiment, and increasing with 
every year of reflection and renewed perusal of the 
genuine words and life of Jesus—that out of anything 
so simple, so beautiful, so just, so loving, and so grand 
could have grown up or been extracted anything so mar- 
vellously unlike its original as the current creeds of 
Christendom, 

WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
The Creed of Christendom, 
Introduction to Third Ed. 


INSTRUMENTS 


The rugged cliff that faced the main 
Cherished a pine against its breast, 

Whereon the wind woke many a strain, 
As ’t were a violin caressed ; 

And souls that heard, although in pain, 
Were soothed and lulled to peace and rest, 


A people strove to break their chains, 
And many bled and strife was long, 
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Until a minstrel voiced their pains, 
And woke the world with echoing song; 
And even the tyrant heard the strains, 
And hastened to redress the wrong. 


The souls of men were dried like dew, 
And earth cried out with bitter need, 
Until one said, ‘‘I dare be true,”’ 
And followed up the word with deed. 
Then heaven and earth were borne anew, 
And one man’s name became a creed! 


CHARLES CRANDALL, 
The Chords of Life. 


Every one has heard of the king who wished he had 
been present at the creation of the world, that he might 
have given good advice. He was humble however, com- 
pared with those who profess to understand not only the 
relation of the Creating to the created, but also how the 
Creating is constituted. And yet this transcendent 
audacity, which claims to penetrate the secrets of the 
Power manifested to us through all existence—nay even 
to stand behind that Power and note the conditions of its 
action,—this it is which passes current as piety. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
First Principles, Chap. v. 


MY CREED 


I hold that Christian grace abounds, 
Where charity is seen ; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’t is on the rounds 

Of love to men, 


I hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence ; 
Where centre is not, can there be 
Circumference ? 
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This I moreover hold and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go: 
Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so. 


Whether it be the sickle’s rush 
Through wheat fields, or the fall of showers, 
Or by some cabin door a bush 
Of rugged flowers. 


*T is not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers, 
That makes us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From works, on theologic trust, 
I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 
ALICE CARY. 


I cannot but look on human creeds with feelings ap- 
proaching contempt. When I bring them into contrast 
with the New Testament, into what insignificance do they 
sink ! What are they! Skeletons, freezing abstractions, 
metaphysical expressions of unintelligible dogmas ; and 
these I am to regard as the expositions of the fresh, living, 
infinite truth which came from Jesus. . . . Creeds 
are to the Scriptures what rushlights are to the sun. 

How deeply do I commiserate the minister who, in the 
warmth and freshness of youth, is visited with glimpses 


| of higher truth than is embodied in the creed, but who 
| dares not be just to himself, and is made to echo what is 
| not the simple, natural expression of his own mind! 


Better for a minister to preach in barns or the open air, 


| where he may speak the truth from the fulness of his 


soul, than to lift up in cathedrals, amidst pomp and 
wealth, a voice which is not true to his inward thoughts. 
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If they who wear the chains of creeds once knew the 
happiness of breathing the air of freedom, and of moving 
with an unincumbered spirit, no wealth or power in the 
world’s gift would bribe them to part with their spiritual 
liberty. 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Letter on Creeds. 


Another argument against the practice of denouncing 
the supposed errors of sincere professors of Christianity 
is this: It exalts to supremacy in the church men who 
have the least claim to influence. 

Humble, meek, and affectionate Christians are least 
disposed to make creeds for their brethren and to de- 
nounce those who differ from them. On the contrary, 
the impetuous, proud, and enthusiastic, men who cannot 
or will not weigh the arguments of opponents, are always 
most positive, and most unsparing in denunciation. 
These take the lead in asystem of exclusion. They have 
no false modesty, no false charity, to shackle their zeal 
in framing fundamentals for their brethren, and in 
punishing the obstinate in error. The consequence is, 
that creeds are formed which exclude from Christ’s 
Church some of His truest followers, which outrage 
reason as well as revelation, and which subsequent ages 
are obliged to mutilate and explain away, lest the whole 
religion be rejected by men of reflection. Such has been 
the history of the Church. It is strange that we do not 
learn wisdom from the past. 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Lxclusion and Denunciation. 


LOVE 


““Would that the heart of woman warmed our creeds.’’ 


Not from the sad-eyed hermit’s lonely cell, 
Not from the conclave where the holy men 


‘ 
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Glare on each other, as with angry eyes 

They battle for God’s glory, and their own, 
Till, sick of wordy strife, a show of hands 
Fixes the faith of ages yet unborn ;— 

Ah, not from these the listening soul can hear 
The Father’s voice that speaks itself divine ! 
Love must be still our Master ; till we learn 
What he can teach us of a woman’s heart 

We know not His, whose love embraces all. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Wind-Clouds and Star-Drtfts. 


HYMN 


Our Father! while our hearts unlearn 
The creeds that wrong Thy name, 

Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With faith’s undying flame. 


Not by the lightning gleams of wrath 
Our souls Thy face shall see : 

The star of love must light the path 
That leads to heaven and Thee. 


Help us to read our Master’s will 
Through every darkening stain 
That clouds His sacred image still, 

And see Him once again,— 


The brother man, the pitying friend, 
Who weeps for human woes, 

Whose pleading words of pardon blend 
With cries of raging foes. 


If ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 
Our hearts grow faint and cold, 

The strength we cannot live without 
Thy love will not withhold. 
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Our prayers accept ; our sins forgive ; 
Our youthful zeal renew ; 
Shape for us holier lives to live 
And nobler work to do! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Trying to bring the intellectual formulations of one 
age into the intellectual atmosphere of a totally different 
age is somewhat like the Irish pedestrian who, coming 
to a cross-road, and fearing he might make a mistake 
about the way, decided to take the guide-board with him. 

Would it not be wise to leave the theological guide- 
boards where they were put up at the parting of the ways 


three centuries ago? 
THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


Heaven Every Day, Chap. iv. 


It is not the cross that is turning men from Christ, but 
the Church which bears and offers zo cross. It is the 
uncrucified Christianity that speaks from the modern 
pulpit and sits in the church’s pews that is driving the 
passion for humanity into other channels of service than 
the Church. 

The social revolution marking the closing years of our 
century and the dawning years of the next, the most 
critical and formative since the crucifixion of the Son 
of Man, is the call and opportunity of Christianity to 


become Christian. 
GEORGE D. HERRON. 
The New Redemption. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives : 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Friend’s Burial. 


God has not one language, but many. I have dared to 
think He had but ome—the one [ knew. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Robert Elsmere, Chap. xliii. 


So many roads lead up to God 
’T were strange if any soul should miss them all. 
ANON. 


Heresy is truth in the making, and doubt is the pre- 
lude of knowledge. 
HENRY DRUMMOND. 
Addresses—Deating with Doubt. 


The end of Man is an Action, and not a Thought, 
though it were the noblest. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Sartor Resartus, Chap. vi. 


CHAPTER VI 
FAITH AND HERESY 


Call him not heretic whose works attest 

His faith in goodness by no creed confessed. 

Whatever in loye’s name is truly done 

To free the bound and lift the fallen one 

Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 

Is not against Him, labours for our Lord. 

When He, who, sad and weary, longing sore 

For love’s sweet service, sought the sisters’ door, 

One saw the Heavenly, one the human guest, 

But who shall say which loved the Master best ? 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

By their Works. 


ARE BELIEFS NOT IMPORTANT? 


Yes, they are vitally important. They are so import- 
ant that they belong to the individual, and not to any 
organisation, not even the divinely organised Christian 
Church. They are so important that the one evident 
purpose of God in all the history of the race is to bestow 
the divine right of personal opinion upon each individ- 
ual. While the masses were unthinking, they needed 
to subscribe to forms of belief which had been thought 
out for them. But the moment a man can think for 
himself, it becomes his duty as well as his privilege to 
formulate his own religious beliefs. For such an one 
to subscribe to a creed which he does not believe, or 
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only half believes, is pernicious and harmful, if not a 
positive sin. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD, 
The Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 


CHRISTIANITY’S HERITAGE FROM THE PAST 


What we call Christianity is a vast ocean, into which 

flow a number of spiritual currents of distant and various 
origin ; certain religions, that is to say, of Asia and 
of Europe, the great ideas of Greek wisdom, and espe- 
cially those of Platonism. 
, Neitherits doctrine nor its morality, as they have been 
historically developed, are new or spontaneous. What 
is essential and original in it is the practical demonstra- 
‘tion that the human and the divine nature may co-exist, 
imay become fused into one sublime flame ; that holiness 
land pity, justice and mercy, may meet together and be- 
_-come one, in man and in God. 

What is specific in Christianity is Jesus—the religious 
consciousness of Jesus. The sacred sense of his absolute 
union with God through perfect love and self-surrender, 
this profound, invincible, and tranquil faith of his, has 
become a religion; the faith of Jesus has become the 
faith of millions and millions of men. From this torch 
has sprung a vast conflagration. And such has been the 
brilliancy and the radiance both of revealer and revela- 
tion, that the astonished world has forgotten its justice 
in its admiration, and has referred to one single bene- 
factor the whole of those benefits which are its heritage 


from the past. 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 


Journal Intime, Jan. 27, 1869. 


CHRISTIANITY 


A religion which is only incidentally a doctrine—only 
incidentally addressed to the ‘‘ what knows”’ ; it is, first 
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of all, a religion whose impregnable fortress is a divine 
personality in whom all that is spiritually potential in 
man was realised. Whatever attacks may be made upon 
the original records of Christianity, upon the august 
fabric of the Church, with its creeds and dogmas and 
formalities and paraphernalia, this fortress will stand 
for ever, and mankind will for ever seek and find refuge 
in it. 

The Church through the centuries has been kept alive, 
not by the letter of the New Testament, for the letter 
killeth, but by a succession of sanctified spirits, ‘the 
noble Living and the noble Dead,” through whom the 
Christ-spirit has been transmitted, whose echoes roll 
from soul to soul, and grow for ever and for ever, 

When Christ said, ‘‘Follow me,’’ He addressed the 
“what is’? in human nature. Follow me—not from an 
intellectual apprehension of principles involved in my 
life, but through deep sympathy, through the awakening, 
vitalising, actuating power of incarnate Truth; througha 
response of your spiritual nature to mine; and in and by 
and through that response, your essential life will be 
brought into harmony with, and carried along by, the 
spiritual forces of the world, and thus conducted by them 
to the kingdom of eternal truth within yourselves. 

HIRAM CORSON. 
The Aims of Literary Study. 


THE BEST FAITH 


I deem his faith the best 
Who daily puts it into loving deeds, 
Done for the poor, the sorrowing, and the oppressed ; 
For these are more than creeds, | 
And though a blinded reason oft may err, | 
The heart that loves is faith’s interpreter, | 
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The schoolman’s subtle skill 
Wearies itself in vain philosophies, 
That leave the world to grope in darkness still, 
Haply from lies to lies. 
But whoso doeth good with heart and might 
Dwells evermore within the light. 


One hand outstretched to man 
In helpfulness, the other clings to God, 
And thus upheld he walks through time’s brief span, 
In ways that Jesus trod. 
Taught by his spirit, and sustained and led, 
That life like his by love is perfected. 
EDWARD PAYSON POWELL. 


LA RELIGION NATURELLE 


God has spoken doubtless; but it is to the universe. 
He has never inhabited the deserts of Egypt. Delphos, 
Delos, Ammon, are no asylums of His. He does not hide 
Himself in the caves of the Sibyls. The moral law, the 
same in every age, in every place, speaks to eternal ages 
in the name of that God. It is the law of Trajan, of 
Socrates, and it is yours. Of this changeless worship 
nature is the apostle. Good sense receives it, and the 
pangs of remorse, born of conscience, are its defenders. 
The laws which we make, fragile, inconstant works of a 
moment, differ everywhere. . . . Usages, interests, modes 
of worship, laws, all differ. L&T US BE JUST ; it suffices ; 
the rest is arbitrary. Do you think that Socrates and the 
just Aristides, Solon, the example and guide of the 
Greeks, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, ‘Titus, cherished 
and sacred names (whose works you have never read), 
are delivered over to the fury of the devils by the 
beneficent God whose image they were ; and that you, 
acrid editor of a religious gazette, you will be crowned 
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with light and surrounded in Heaven with a choir of cher- 
ubim, for having, with a mendicant’s wallet upon you, 
grovelled for a while in ignorance and wallowed in the 
mire? Be saved yourself; I consent to that; but the 
immortal Newton, the learned Leibnitz, the wise Addison, 
and Locke—friend, do not anticipate the judgments of 
Heaven; respect such mortals as those, pardon their 
virtue. They have not damned you; why do you damn 
them ? 
FRANGOIS-MARIE AROUET VOLTAIRE. 
Parton’s Life of Voltaire, 
Vol. ii., p. 50. 


THE TEST OF EVERY SYSTEM 


A belief is not true because it is useful. It is truth 
alone—scientific, established, proved, and rational truth— 
which is capable of satisfying nowadays the awakened 
minds of all classes. We may still say, perhaps, ‘‘ faith 
governs the world,” but the faith of the present is no 
longer in revelation or in the priest—it is in reason and 
in science. Is there a science of goodness and happiness? 
—that is the question. Do justice and goodness depend 
upon any particular religion ? How are men to be made 
free, honest, just, and good ?—there is the point. 

To defend the soul, its interests, its rights, its dignity, 
is the most pressing duty for whoever sees the danger. 
What the writer, the teacher, the pastor, the philosopher, 
has to do, is to defend humanity in man. Man! the true 
man, the ideal man! Such should be their motto, their 
rallying cry. War toall that debases, diminishes, hinders, 
and degrades him ; protection for all that fortifies, en- 
nobles, and raises him. The test of every religious, 
political, or educational system is the man which it), 
forms. Ifa system injures the intelligence it is bad. If 
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it injures the character it is vicious. If it injures the 
conscience it is criminal. 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, 
Nov. 15, 1876—June 17, 1852. 


Belief is an effect produced by acausg. Itis a condition 
of the mind induced by the operation of evidence pre- 
sented. Being, therefore, an effect, and not an act, it 
cannot be, or have, a merit. The moment it becomes a 
distinctly voluntary act (and therefore a thing of which 
merit can be predicated), it ceases to be genuine—it is 
then brought about (if it be not an abuse of language to 
name this state ‘‘ belief’’) by the will of the individual, 
not by the dona-fide operation of evidence upon his mind 
—which brings us to the veductio ad absurdum that 
belief can only become meritorious by ceasing to be 
honest. 

WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
The Creed of Christendom, 
Chap. x. 


That (faith) which is a mere prejudice of childhood, 
which has never known doubt, which ignores science, 
which cannot respect or understand or tolerate different 
convictions—such a faith is a stupidity and a hatred, the 
mother of all fanaticisms. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, Feb. 17, 1872. 


AGNOSTICS, HERETICS, INFIDELS, ATHEISTS 


These words are, after all, only the cinders picked up 
out of those heaps of ashes round the stumps of the old 
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stakes, where they used to burn men, women and 
children for not thinking just like other folks. 
They’ll crock your fingers, but they can’t burn us. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Elsie Venner, Chap. xxii. eae 


—_— 


THERE IS NO UNBELIEF [ Big 


There is no unbelief. 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 


There is no unbelief. 

Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 

** Be patient, heart ! Light breaketh by and by,”— 
Trusts the Most High. 


There is no unbelief. 

Whoever says ‘‘ To-morrow,’’—the unknown, 
The future, trusts that Power alone 

His thought cannot disown. 


There is no unbelief. 
And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives still by faith though lips deny: 
God knoweth why. 
Lizzi— YORK CASE. 


MIRACLES 


The present Bishop of London! can hardly be con- 
sidered a very dangerous heretic. 

But what does he say about miracles in his Bampton 
Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford in 
1884? First ofall, with regard to the old question of his- 
torical evidence, he waves aside the whole of the miracles 
of the Old Testament. He shows what historical evidence 


o 4 Temple, now Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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there is for the miracles of the New Testament, and then 
proceeds : ‘‘ No such evidence can now be produced on 
behalf of the miracles of the Old Testament. The times 
are remote, the date and authorship of the Books not es- 
tablished with certainty ; the mixture of poetry with 
history no longer capable of any sure separation.”’ With 
regard to miracles he goes nearly as far as Cardinal New- 
man. ‘‘The miraculous healing,’”’ he writes, ‘‘may be 
no miracle in the strictest sense at all.’ It may be but 
an instance of the power of mind over body, a power 
which is undeniably not yet brought within the range of 
science, and which nevertheless may be really within its 
domain. In other ways what seems to be miraculous 
may be simply unusual. 

“Tt is quite possible,’? Dr. Temple writes, ‘‘ that our 
Lord’s resurrection may be found hereafter to be no 
miracle at all in the scientific sense.”’ 

Was it not said by Archdeacon Wilson at the Church 
Congress this year that ‘‘ modern criticism is practically 
unanimous in saying that a non-historical element, no 
longer separable, has mixed with the narrative, and that 
in this respect the sacred books of Christianity are like 
those of Mosaism, of Buddhism, of Islam, or other relig- 
ions, and that modern criticism is practically unanimous 
in saying that an atmosphere of the miraculous in a 
certain stage of the human mind is an inseparable accom- 
paniment of the profound reverence with which a great 
Teacher and Prophet and Saint is regarded 1 y his follow- 
ers, and the necessary literary form in which such rever- 
ence would express itself. It is impossible, therefore, 
that such an atmosphere should not have gathered round 
the memory of Jesus.’’ This was spoken in the presence 
of Bishops and Archbishops, and not one cried Anathema ! 

FRIEDRICH MAx MULLER. 
Anthropological Religion, 
Preface. 


i 
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By a standing delusion of theological egotism, in every 
age, from the apostolic to our own, in every Church, from 
the most hierarchical to the most reformed, Christianity 
has been taken to mean, not the religion of Jesus Christ, 
but some doctrine about Christ; and though he might 
draw you to think his thought, and bear his cross, and 
pray his prayer, you are no Christian unless you will say 
what his substance was, and how many natures he had, 
and what his place, past and future, in the invisible 
regions which are out of history altogether; or at least 
will own that he was that ideal object of Jewish mytho- 
logy, the Messiah. 

It was the Providence of history that gave us him, it 
was the men of history who dressed up the theory of him : 
and till we compel the latter to stand aside, and let us 
through to look upon his living face, we can never seize 
the permanent essence of the gift. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Seat of Authority in Religion, 
Book v., Chap. I. 


Growth is heresy. Heresy is the eternal dawn. It is 
the best thought. Heresy is the perpetually new world, 
the unknown sea, toward which the brave all sail. Itis 
the eternal horizon of progress. Heresy extends the hos- 
pitality of the brain to a new thought. 

ROBERT GREEN INGERSOLL. 
Prose-Poems and Selections. 


It is asserted that I have no business to call myself an 
agnostic—that ifI am not a Christian, I am an infidel ; and 
that I ought to call myself by that name of ‘‘ unpleasant 
significance.’’ Well, Ido not care much what I am called 
by other people, and if I had at my side all those who 
since the Christian era have been called infidels by other 
folks, I could not desire better company. 


‘a 
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If these are my ancestors, I prefer, like the old Frank, 
to be with them, wherever they are. ; 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
Christianity and Agnosticism, 


page 30. 


Shall he who thinketh that there be no gods at all be 
taken for a profane person and excommunicate? And 
shall not he who believeth them to be such as super- 
stitious folke imagine them, be thought infected with 
more impious and wicked opinions? For mine own part, 
I would be better pleased and content, if men should say 
of me thus: There neither is nor ever was in the world 
aman named Plutarch, than to give out of me and say: 
Plutarch is an unconstant man, variable, cholerick, full of 
revenge for the least occasion that is, or displeased and 
given to grieve for a small matter. 

PLUTARCH. 
Morals—Chapter on Superstition. 


INFIDELS 


What shall we do with those who have, or seem 
to have, no desire to follow Christ ? people of all varieties 
of mental states, from the agnostic to the infidel and the 
scoffer. And what, let me ask, are infidels and scoffers ? 
They are epithets. ‘The words present the intolerant side 
of Christianity. What has been the history of many so- 
called infidels and scoffers? They have been men with a 
broader vision than their fellows. They have been men 
with strong convictions and with the courage of their 
convictions. They have seen truths which we now see; 
and, having the bravery and manhood to announce their 
beliefs and to defend them, they were branded and pil- 
loried in the market-place of public opinion. You and 
I would have been called infidels by our forefathers who 
believed in infant damnation and by those who held the 
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doctrine that God elects millions of the human race to 
burn eternally in a lake of fire and brimstone. 

Since the time of Luther we have taken great pride in 
calling ourselves Protest-ants ; but if anyone ventured to 
protest a little more vigorously than we did, off with his 
head ; physically, as long as we dared; and after that 
ecclesiastically and socially. 

Infidels, like professing Christians, are of various 
grades and various dispositions ; but their work has on 
the whole been of great value in calling attention to the 
weakness of dogmatic theology and in clearing away 
ecclesiastical rubbish. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD. 
From Sermon at Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I 
track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever, with the cross that turns 
not back ; 

And these mounts of anguish number how each genera- 
tion learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet- 
hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood, God-conquered, with his face 
to Heaven upturned. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, they were men that 
stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 
stone— 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline, 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith 
divine ; 
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By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s 
supreme design. 


For humanity sweeps onward ; where to-day the martyr 
stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his 
hands. 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling 
fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into history’s golden 


urn. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
The Present Crisis. 


Ican find no words of adequate condemnation for the 
shallow insolence of men who are not ashamed to fling 
the ‘‘name of atheist’? on all whose conceptions of the 
Deity are purer, loftier, more Christian than their own. 
Those who dare to dogmatise about His nature or His 
purposes, prove by that very daring their hopeless in- 
capacity even to grasp the skirts or comprehend the con- 
ditions of that mighty problem. Even if the human 
intellect could reach the truth about Him, human 
language would hardly be adequate to give expression to 
the transcendent thought. 

WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
The Creed of Christendom, 
Introduction. 


The world is my country, and to do good is my religion. 
I believe in one God and no more, and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life. I believe in the equality of man ; 
and I believe that religious duties consist in doing justice, 
loving mercy, and trying to make our fellow creatures 
happy. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

Age of Reason, 
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THE RELIGION OF NATURE 


By the religion of nature we mean not what a fool or 
a child gathers from nature, what the first man gathered, 
but the truths that all men have gathered, interpreted by 
the best knowledge of nature. 

And by nature we mean not only stars and suns, trees, 
flowers, mountains, and oceans, and the laws of a material 
universe, but human nature as well; for man and man’s 
soul and man’s hopes, aspirations, convictions, and works 
arenatural. . . . After you sift a religion thoroughly 
you will find the only purely original thing about it, the 
only thing not natural, to be its theology and its cere- 
monial. All its morals, its virtues, its real value, are 
the voice of the divine world to the soul of all men. 

If anything is claimed to be supernaturally revealed, 
it is such doctrines as the Trinity, man’s original holi- 
ness, his present original sin, his creation, the origin of 
worlds, atonement by bloodshed, and then a schedule of 
prayers, sacrifices, washings, kneelings, fastings. These 
things are everywhere unique. 

They when added on to natural religion make the 
subdivisions which are often elevated to front rank and 
entitled the Hebrew religion, the Chinese religion, the 
Christian religion ; whereas these religious are one, ex- 
cept in those superadded and peculiar notions which no 
one can prove except by saying they were revealed by 
superior beings. . . . The religion supernatural no 
man gets except by chance of locality. 

Natural religion to-day is a summary of all the re- 
search of modern times. It supposes man gathering 
from nature more and more of truth, and richer as he 
gathers. When you think of the religion of nature you 
think of a savage worshipping a fetish: but I think of 
Huxley in his laboratory ; Tyndall with his pupils; Far- 
aday lecturing on a candle; Agassiz catching fishes to 
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teach comparative anatomy ; Liebig with his scales. 
Natural religion to-day means what the most enlightened 
reason reads in nature. Nature includes God and law 
and conscience and reason and man. 


EDWARD PAYSON POWELL. 
Liberty and Life. The Religion of the Future, 


MY POSITION 


Do not misunderstand me. My position is that the 
cruel passages in the Old Testament are not inspired ; 
that slavery, polygamy, wars of extermination, and re- 
ligious persecution always have been, are, and for ever will 
be, abhorred and cursed by the honest, the virtuous, and 
the loving; that the innocent cannot suffer for the 
guilty; that vicarious vice and vicarious virtue are 
equally absurd; that eternal punishment is eternal re- 
venge ; that only the natural can happen ; that miracles 
prove the dishonesty of the few and the credulity of the 
many ; and that, according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
salvation does not depend upon belief, nor the atone- 
ment, nor a ‘‘ second birth,’ but that these gospels are in 
exact harmony with the declaration of the great Persian : 
“Taking the first footstep with the good thought, the 
second with the good word, and the third with the good 
deed, I entered Paradise.’’ 

The dogmas of the past no longer reach the level of t 
highest thought, nor satisfy the hunger of the heart 
While dusty faiths, embalmed and sepulchred in ancient 


\_texts, remain the same, the sympathies of men enlarge 
the brain no longer kills its young ; the happy lips give 


liberty to honest thoughts; the mental firmament ex- 
pands and lifts ; the broken clouds drift by ; and hideous 
dreams, the foul, misshapen children of the monstrous 
night, dissolve and fade. 


ROBERT GREEN INGERSOLL 
Prose-Poems, 
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INFIDELITY 


Who is the infidel, but he who fears 

To face the utmost truth, whate’er it be? 
Dreads God the light ? andis His majesty 

A shadow that in sunshine disappears ? 

Or leads He in the swift-ascending years 
Into a light where men may plainer see? 
He trusts Him best to whom the mystery 
Hides nothing dangerous ; who ever hears, 
With faith unshaken, His new-uttered voice, 
And knows it cannot contradict the truth 

It in the old time spoke. Whate’er it saith, 
He fears not then, but bids his heart rejoice, 
In old age trustful as he was in youth. 

This only, though called infidel, is faith. 


MINOT JUDSON SAVAGE. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before,—Aut vaster. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
In Memoriam. 


God asks not ‘‘ To what sect did he belong?” 


But ‘‘ Did he do the right, or love the wrong?” 
ANON. 


Alger’s Poetry of the Orient. 


Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons; but in every nation, he that feareth Him and work- 
eth righteousness, is accepted with Him. 

PETER. 
Acts x., 34, 35. 


Who are God’s children? very member of the human 
race 1s a child of God. Dr. Fairbairn, of Oxford, says: 
“The worst infidel is not the man who says, ‘ There is no 
God,’ but the one who says, ‘There is a God, but He is 
for me, and not for you.’’’ But just this has been for 
centuries the sad message of religious dogmatism to the 
world. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD. 
Heaven Every Day, p. 53. 


CLAP Lrecy IT 
SECTARIANISM 


Our little systems have their day : 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


In Memoriam. 


THE FROG IN THE WELL 


There was once a frog that lived in a deep well. How 
he got there we need not stop to enquire : it is enough for 
us to know that he had never known any other home. He 
fed upon the worms and other forms of life that he found 
in the well, and was fat and sleek and contented, believ- 
ing that his lot was the most favoured and his home the 
most wonderful in the world. 

One day another frog, whose home had been the sea, 
by chance hopped into the well. The first frog was dis- 
posed to be distant and offended at the intruder. But 
presently they fell into conversation. ‘‘ Where did you 
come from?’ asked the first. “ From the sea,”’ replied the 
other. ‘‘ Thesea! whatis that? Surely, it cannot be as 
large as this well.’’ And, as he said this, he hopped 
across to the other side to show the stranger how great 
the well was. ‘‘ Yes!”’ answered the stranger, ‘‘the sea 
is very large indeed—many, many times larger than all 
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the space you have here.’’ Then he tried to describe the 
sea and the vast world outside the well. But the first 
frog was indignant, and hopped again, and still again, 
across the well to help his companion to realise how 
very great its extent was. And, when the other still 
persisted in declaring that the sea was larger, and the 
world outside the well was more wonderful, the frog 
whose home had always been there, grew angry, and de- 
clared that such utterances could be made only by one 
who was either ignorant or a liar. 

This is the story of the frog in the well. Do you 
not see its lesson? Alas! we are all so much like the 
poor frog. I live in my narrow well; you live in yours; 
the follower of each religion lives in his. And if anyone 
coming from the outside dares to tell us of a world larger 
than the narrow walls of our creed or our caste or our 
church or our religion, we are offended, and straight- 
way set him down as a liar, Oh that we might all climb 
up out of our dark wells, and see how large and glorious 
is the real world of God and humanity and truth and 
religion! Then, I am sure, we should cease to quarrel. 
Then I think we should begin to act like brothers. 

VIVEKANANDA, 
Address at the Parliament of Religions. 


BLIND LEADING THE BLIND 


Take the desire of teaching—the entirely unselfish and 
noble instinct for telling to those who are ignorant the 
truth we know, and guarding them from the errors we see 
them in danger of ;—there is no nobler, no more con- 
stant instinct in honourable breasts ; but let the Devil 
formalise it, and mix the pride of a profession with it— 
get foolish people intrusted with the business of instruc- 
tion, and make their giddy heads giddier by putting 
them up in pulpits above a submissive crowd—and you 
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have it instantly corrupted into its own reverse ; you 
have an alliance against the light, shrieking at the sun 
and moon and stars as profane spectra ; acompany of the 
blind, beseeching those they lead to remain blind also. 
‘“The heavens and the lights that rule them are untrue ; 
the laws of creation are treacherous; the poles of the 
earth are out of poise. But we are true. Light is in 
us only. Shut your eyes close and fast, and we will 


lead you.” 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
Time and Tide, Chap. x. 


ON A PORTRAIT OF SERVETUS 


Thou grim and haggard wanderer who dost look 

With haunting eyes forth from the narrow page— 

I know what fires consumed with inward rage 

Thy broken frame, what tempests chilled and shook ! 

Ah, could not thy remorseless foeman brook 

Time’s sure devourment, but must needs assuage 

His anger in thy blood, and blot the age 

With that dark crime which virtue’s semblance took ! 

Servetus ! that which slew thee lives to-day, 

Though in new forms it taints our modern air ; 

Still in heaven’s name the deeds of hell are done 

Still on the highroad, ’neath the noonday sun, | | 

The fires of hate are lit for them who dare 

Follow their Lord along the untrodden way. | 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 

Five Books of Song, 
Copyright, The Century Co. 


SECTARIANISM 


There is no portion of human history more humbling 
than that of sects. . . . We read with astonishment 
and horror the history of the Church; and sometimes, 
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when we look back on the fires of persecution, and on 
the zeal of Christians in building up walls of separation, 
and in giving up one another to perdition, we feel as if 
we were reading the records of an infernal rather than a 
heavenly kingdom. An enemy to every religion, if asked 
to describe a Christian, would, with some show of reason, 
depict him as an idolater of his own distinguishing 
opinions, covered with badges of party, shutting his eyes 
on the virtues and his ears on the arguments of his op- 
poneuts, arrogating all excellence to his own sect and all 
saving power to his own creed, sheltering under the 
name of pious zeal the love of domination, the conceit 
of infallibility, and the spirit of intolerance, and tramp- 
ling on men’s rights under the pretence of saving their 
souls. 

In ecclesiastical history we see Christians denouncing 
and excommunicating one another for supposed error, 
until every denomination has been pronounced accursed 
by some portion of the Christian world; so that were the 
curses of men to prevail, not one human being would 


enter heaven. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Unitarian Christianity, 
Baltimore Sermon, 1819. 


} As aman grows from childhood to old age, the idea of 
the Divine must grow with us from the cradle to the 
grave. ... Areligion which is not able thus to grow and 
\live with us as we grow and live is dead already. Definite 
and unvarying uniformity, so far from being a sign of 
honesty and life, is always a sign of dishonesty and death. 
Every religion, if it is to be a bond of union between the 
wise and the foolish, the old and the young, must be 
pliant, must be high and deep and broad. 

FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 
The Origin and Growth of Religion, 
Lecture vii. 
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RIVALRY IN DOING GOOD 


Why can we not substitute for religious animosity a 
wholesome religious rivalry in doing good? 

If each denomination were to take in hand some needed 
practical reform, and concentrate its efforts on it steadily 
for ten years, our country might become a model for the 
world. 

Suppose, for instance, the Methodists were to deal with 
the urgent need of free and efficient employment bureaus, 
the Baptists with children’s playgrounds, the Unitarians 
with public baths and wash-houses, the Presbyterians 
with insanitary tenements, the Episcopalians with pawn- 
shops and loan offices, the Congregationalists with night 
refuges, the Universalists with district nursing for the 
poor, what different places our slums would be even in 


a few years ! 
The Unitarian. 


Spirit is Eternal—Form is Transient; and when men 
stereotype the form and call it perpetual, or deny that 
under other and very different forms the self-same truth 
may lie,—then I feel repelled at once whether the form 
be a form of words or a form of observance. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
Life by Stopford Brooke. 


OPINIONS 


Iam sick of opinions ; I am weary to hear them; my 
soul loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and sub-| 
stantial religion, give me an humble, gentle lover of 
God and man; a man full of mercy and good-faith, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy ; a man laying) 
himself out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, | 
the labor of love. Let my soul be with these Christians 
wheresoever they are, and whatsoever opinion they are 
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_of. Whosoever thus doeth the will of my Father in 
heaven, the same is my brother and sister. 

I still aver I have never read or heard of, either in 
ancient or modern history, any other church which has 
so broad a foundation as the Methodist, which requires 
of its members uo conformity either in opinions or 
modes of worship, but barely this one thing: to fear God 
and work righteousness. 

I have no more right to object to a man holding a 
different opinion from me, than I have to differ with a 
man because he wears a wig and I wear my own hair. 

I desire to have a league offensive and defensive with 


every soldier of Christ. 
JOHN WESLEY. 
Character Sketches, 


by Abel Stevens. 
WESLEY’S LIBERALITY 


Wesley was not only in advance of his own age; he 
was in advance of ours (in liberality). Many of his own 
people would now fear the consequences of such unusual 
liberality ; he committed himself to it in waysthat might 
subject any one of his preachers in this day to serious 
suspicion, if not to greater inconvenience. 

He abridged and published in his Arminian Maga- 
zine, as an example for his people, the ‘‘ Life of Thomas 
Firman,’’? a Unitarian, and declared in his preface that 
though he had ‘“‘long settled in his mind that the enter- 
taining of wrong notions concerning the Trinity was 
inconsistent with real piety,’’ yet, ‘‘ he could not argue 
against matter of fact.’’ He never hesitated to recognise 
the moral worth of any man however branded in history 
and however he differed from himself in opinion. 

He doubted whether that arch-heretic Arius Mon- 
tanus was not one of the holiest men of the second 
century. ‘‘Yea,’’ he adds, ‘‘I would not affirm that the 
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arch-heretic of the fifth century (Pelagius) was not one 
of the holiest men of the age.”’ 

It was his extraordinary liberality that made him a 
problem if not a heretic in the estimation of many of his 


pious contemporaries. 
ABEL STEVENS. 
Character Sketches. 


We are not so deeply interested in the question of 
creeds as in the question of deeds. Why should not 
each church draw up as a basis of union a series of ar- 
ticles declaring what it proposes to do, rather than what 
it proposes to believe? We have outlived the age of 
conformity in theories, and cannot do better than go 
back to primitive Christianity—‘‘Glory, honour, and 
peace to every man that worketh good.” 

JENKIN LLOoyD JONES. 
Unity. 


SECTARIANISM 


Yesterday, Sunday, I read through and made extracts 
from the Gospel of St. John. It confirmed me in my 
belief that about Jesus we must believe no one but him- 
self, and that what we have to do is to discover the true 
image of the founder behind all the prismatic refractions 
through which it comes to us, and which alter it more 
orless. Aray of heavenly light traversing human life, 
the message of Christ has been broken into a thousand 
rainbow colours, and carried in a thousand directions. 

It is the historical task of Christianity to assume with 
every succeeding age a fresh metamorphosis, and to be 
for ever spiritualising more and more her understanding 
of the Christ and of salvation. 

I am astounded at the incredible amount of Judaism 
and formalism which still exists nineteen centuries after 
the Redeemer’s proclamation, ‘‘it is the letter which 
killeth,’’—after his protest against a dead symbolism. 

; 
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The new religion is so profound that it is not understood 
even now, and would seem a blasphemy to the greater 
number of Christians. The person of Christ is the centre 
ofit. Redemption, eternal life, divinity, humanity, pro- 
pitiation, incarnation, judgment, Satan, heaven, and 
hell,—all these beliefs have been so materialised and 
coarsened, that with a strange irony they present to us 
the spectacle of things having a profound meaning and 
yet carnally interpreted. Christian boldness and Christ- 
ian liberty must be reconquered ; it is the Church which 
is heretical, the Church whose sight is troubled, and her 
heart timid. As I understand it, Christianity is above 
jall religions, and religion is not a method, it is a 
life, a higher and supernatural life, mystical in its root 
and practical in its fruits, a communion with God, a 
calm and deep enthusiasm, a love which radiates, a force 
which acts, a happiness which overflows. Religion, in 
short, isastate of the soul. Dogma, criticism, the Church, 
are not religion. It is religion, the sense of a divine 
life, which matters. ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’’ The most holy is the most Christian ; this 
will always be the criterion which is least deceptive. 
“By this shall all men know my disciples, that they 
have love one to another.”’ 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL, 
Journal Intime, 
Oct. 1, 1849-Apr. 28, 1866. 


THE ETERNAL LAWS 


There is no chance and no anarchy in the universe. 
All is system and gradation. Every god is there sitting 
in his sphere. The young mortal enters the hall of the 
firmament ; there is he alone with them alone, they pour- 
ing on him benedictions and gifts, and beckoning him 
up to their thrones. On the instant, and incessantly, fall 
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snow-storms of illusions. He fancies himself in a vast 
crowd which sways this way and that, and whose moye- 
ments and doings he must obey : he fancies himself 
poor, orphaned, insignificant. The mad crowd drives 
hither and thither, now furiously commanding this thing 
to be done, now that. What is he that he should resist 
their will, and think or act for himself? Every moment 
new changes and new showers of deceptions to baffle 
and distract him. And when by and by, for an instant, 
the air clears and the cloud lifts a little, there are the 
gods still sitting around him on their thrones—they 
alone, with him alone. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Illusions, Vol. vi., p. 308. 


THE SECTS BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT 


Is it from a deliberate choice that you follow the 
standard of one prophet rather than another? Before 
adopting this doctrine rather than that, did you first 
compare ? did you maturely examine them? or have you 
received them only from the chance of birth—from the 
empire of education and habit? Are you not born Christ- 
jans on the banks of the Tiber, Mussulmans on those of 
the Euphrates, idolaters on the Indus, just as you are 
born fair in cold climates, and sable under the scorching 
sun of Africa? And if your opinions are the effect of 
your fortuitous position on the earth, of consanguinity, of 
imitation, how is it that such a hazard should be a ground 
of conviction, an argument of truth? 

When we reflect on the mutual proscriptions and arbi- 
trary intolerance of your pretensions, we are frightened 
at the consequences that flow from your own principles. 
Nations ! who reciprocally devote each other to the bolts 
of heavenly wrath, suppose that the universal Being 
whom you revere should this moment descend from 
heaven on this multitude, and, clothed with all His 
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power, should sit ou this throne to judge you: suppose 
He should say to you: ‘‘ Mortals! it is your own justice 
that I am going to exercise upon you. Yes, of all the re- 
ligious systems that divide you, one alone shall this day 
be preferred ; all the others, all this multitude of stand- 
ards, of nations, of prophets, shall be condemned to 
eternal destruction. This is not enough ; among the par- 
ticular sects of the chosen system, one only can be fa- 
vored, and all the others must be condemned. Neither is 
this enough ; from this little remnant of a group, I must 
exclude all those who have not fulfilled the conditions 
enjoined by its precepts. O men! to what a small num- 
ber of elect have you limited your race! To what a 
penury of beneficence do you reduce the immensity of 
My goodness! To what a solitude of admirers do you 
condemn My greatness and My glory!” 
CONSTANTINE FRANCIS VOLNEY. 

Ruins of Empires, Chap. xxiv. 


THE CHURCH! THE CHURCH] 


Apostacy and Superstition are ever proud and im- 
patient of dissent. All must conform or perish. 

But her children are reduced so entirely under the Do- 
minion of Darkness, by means of their continued dis- 
obedience to the manifestation of the Divine Light in 
their souls, that they forget what man once was, or they 
should now be, and know not True and Pure Christian- 
ity when they meet it, yet pride themselves to possess if. 
Their measures are socarnal and false about Salvation, 
they call Good Evil and Evil Good. They make a Devil a 
Christian, and a Saint a Devil. 

WILLIAM PENN. 
No Cross, No Crown, Chap. i. 


Iam glad to hear each sect complain that they do not 
row hold the opinions they are charged with, The earth 
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moves, and the mind opens. Iam glad to believe society 
coutains a class of humble souls who enjoy the luxury of 
a religion that does not degrade ; who think it the high- 
est worship to expect of Heaven the most and the best ; 
who do not wonder that there was a Christ, but that 
there were not a thousand ; who have conceived an in- 
finite hope for mankind ; who believe that the history of 
Jesus is the history of every man, written large. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Free Religious Association. 
Works, Vol. x1., p. 392. 


THE HERMIT AND THE PILGRIM 


Within, the holy hermit knelt and prayed. 
With arms upraised above his bended form, 
He called aloud amid the beating storm, 

Invoking, for the homeless, Heaven’s aid. 


“OQ God,” he cried, ‘if in this bitter night 
There be but one who seeks a shelt’ring rest— 
E’en as Thou givest to the birds a nest,— 

Lead Thou, O Lord, his falt’ring steps aright.”’ 


Without, a lonely pilgrim, faint and sore, 
Drawn thither by the laura’s flick’ring light,— 
A star amid the tempest-ridden night,— 

Stood knocking at the hermit’s welcome door. 


‘““O man of God, take pity ere I die 

And grant to me the refuge of thy care!” 

But to the anchorite, absorbed in prayer, 
‘There came no sound of knock nor pleading cry. 


When darkness with its stormful wrath had sped, 

His duty done, the weary hermit slept ; 

While he for whom that night he’d prayed and wept 
Lay at the door, unrecognised and dead. 


; CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
Scribner's Magazine. \ 
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THE PARISH PRIEST 


The parish priest 
Of austerity 
Climbed up in a high church steeple, 
To be nearer God, 
So that he might hand 
His word down to the people. 


And in sermon script 
He daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven ; 
And he dropped it down 
On the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


In age God said, 
‘“Come down and die.” 
And he cried out from the steeple, 
“Where art Thou, Lord?” 
And the Lord replied, 
‘“ Down here among My people.”’ 
ANON. 


Your sectarians of every species, small and great, 
Catholic or Protestant, of High Church or Low, in so 
far as they think themselves exclusively in the right 
and others wrong; and pre-eminently in every sect, 
those who hold that men can be saved by thinking 
rightly instead of doing rightly, by word instead of act, 
and wish instead of work,—these are the true fog child- 
ren ; clouds, these, without water ; bodies, these, of vapour 
and skin, without blood or flesh, blown bagpipes for the 
fiends to pipe with, corrupt and corrupting. 

There are briefly two, and two only, forms of possible 
Christian, Pagan, or any other gospel or good message : 
one, that men are saved by themselves doing what is 
right ; and the other, that they are saved by believing 
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that somebody else did right instead of them. The first 
cf these gospels is eternally true and holy; the other 
eternally false, damnable, and damning. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
Sesame and Lilies, King’s Treasuries. 
Fors Clavigera, Vol. iii., Let. lvi. 


Auy further insistment on the necessity of such points 
of faith as have divided and scandalised the world and 
maintained the worst notions of the divinest things, is 
not only worse than useless to man, but impious (how- 
ever unwillingly so) towards God ;—the great business 
of Faith is to believe in the goodness of the Creator and 
all His works; of Hope, to look for the thorough mani- 
festation of it in time or eternity ; and of Charity, to do 
and think everything meanwhile in the spirit of kindness. 

LEIGH HUNT. 
Religion of the Heart, page 5. 


Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away ! 
Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Our Master. 


I will cling fast to Thee, O God, though the waves 
buffet me, 
Thee, Thee at least I know. 
WALT WHITMAN. 
Prayer of Columbus. 


That only which we have within can we see without. 
If we meet no gods, it is because we harbour none. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Essay on Worship. 


Where Love is, there God is also. 
LYyoF NIKOLAIEVITCH TOLSTOI. 
Stories and Legends. 


In thy face have I seen the Eternal. 
CHRISTIAN K. J. BUNSEN. 
Last Words to his Wife. 


Doubt no longer that the Highest is the wisest and the 
best. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Faith. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE ETERNAL 


Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Give all to Love. 


If perchance when we discourse of the nature of God 
and Worlds original we cannot do as we desire, it will be 
no great wonder. For it is just that you should re- 
member that both I who speak and you who are to 
judge, are Men; so that if probable things are delivered, 
you should require and expect no more. 

PLATO. 


Timeus. 


It is the essence and beginning of religion to feel that 
all our belief and speech respecting God is untrue, yet 
infinitely truer than any non-belief and silence ; but, the 
confession of our ignorance once made, we may proceed 
to use such poor thought and language as we find least 
unsuitable to so high a matter. 

God, being infinite, can never be fully comprehended 
by our minds; whatever thought of Him be there, His 
real nature must still transcend; there will yet be deep 
after deep beyond, within that light ineffable ; and what 
we see, compared with what we do not see, will be as the 
raindrop to tl.e firmament. Our conception of Him can 
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never correspond with the reality, so as to be without 
omission, disproportion, or aberration ; but can only 
represent the reality, and stand for God within our souls, 
till nobler thoughts arise and reveal themselves as His 
interpreters. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Endeavours, Sermons ii. and xxiii. 


The first duty of religion is to form the highest possible 
conception of God, 
JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Pleasures of Life, Chap. xi. 


It were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of Him ; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely. 

FRANCIS BACON. 
Essays, Chap. xvii. 


It at last becomes impossible to ascribe to a God laws 
and actions which reason would not dare ascribe to 
humauity. 

DAVID SWING 
Address at Parliament of Religions. 


I had rather believe all the fables in the legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind; and, therefore, God never 
wrought miracles to convince atheism, because His ordi- 
nary works convince it. Itis true that a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion ; for while the 
mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them and go no farther; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and 
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linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity. 

FRANCIS BACON. 
Essays, Chap. xvi. 


THE DECLARATION OF GOD’S UNITY 


God is one God ; the eternal God; He begetteth not, 
neither is He begotten ; and there is not anyone like unto 
Him. 


MOHAMMED. 
Koran, Chap. cxii. 


THE DIVINE IMAGE 


To mercy, pity, peace, aud love 
All pray in their distress, 

And to these virtues of delight | 
Return their thankfulness. 


For mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is God, our Father dear ; 

And mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is man, his child and care. 


For mercy has a human heart, | 
Pity a human face; } 

And love, the human form divine, 
And peace, the human dress. 


Then every man of every clime, | 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine— 
Love, mercy, pity, peace. 


And ali must love the human form, | 
In Heathen, Turk, or Jew. 
Where mercy, love, and pity dwell 
There God is dwelling too. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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THE DIVINITY 


‘Ves, write it in the rock,’”’ Saint Bernard said ; 
‘« Grave it on brass with adamantine pen ! 
’T is God Himself becomes apparent, when 
God’s wisdom and God’s goodness are display’d, 
For God of these His attributes is made,’’— 
Well spake the impetuous Saint, and bore of men 
The suffrage captive ; now, not one in ten 
Recalls the obscure opposer he outweigh’d. 
God’s wisdom and God’s goodness /—Ay, but fools 
Misdefine these till God knows them no more. 
Wisdom and goodness, they are God ! what schools 
Have yet so much as heard this simpler lore? 
This no Saint preaches, and this no Church rules ; 
’*T is in the desert, now and heretofore. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


“WALKING THY GARDEN STILL” 


If sometimes I must hear good men debate 
Of other witness of Thyself than Thou, 
As if there needed any help of ours 
To nurse Thy flickering life, that else must cease, 
Blown out, as ’t were a candle, by men’s breath, 
My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 
To change her inward surety for their doubt 
Muffled from sight in formal robes of proof; 
While she can only feel herself through Thee, 
I fear not Thy withdrawal; more I fear, 
Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, Thou, 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of Miracle. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Cathedral. 
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Man is conscious of a universal soul within or behind 
his individual life, wherein, asin a firmament, the natures 
of Justice, Truth, Love, Freedom, arise aud shine. This 
universal soul he calls Reason: it is not mine, or thine, 
or his, but we are its ; we are its property and men. And 
the blue sky in which the private earth is buried, the 
sky with its eternal calm, and full of everlasting orbs, 
is the type of Reason. ‘That which intellectually con- 
sidered we call Reason, considered in relation to nature 
we call Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit hath life 
initself. And man in all ages and countries embodies it 
in his language as the FATHER, 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Nature, Language, Vol. i. 


My own conception approaches far nearer to the old 
current image of a personal God than to any of the sub- 
limated substitutes of modern thought. Straus’s ‘‘ Uni- 
versum,’’? Comte’s ‘‘Humanity,’? even Mr. Arnold’s 
“*Stream of Tendency that Makes for Righteousness”’ 
excite in me no enthusiasm, command from me no wor- 
ship. I cannot pray to the “ Immensities’’ and the 
“Eternities’? of Carlyle. They proffer me no help; 
they suggest no comfort. It may be that a personal God 
is a mere anthropomorphic creation, —but at least in rest- 
ing in it, I rest in something I almost seem to realise ; 
at least I share the view which Jesus indisputably held 
of the Father. 

WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
Creed of Christendom. 
Introduction to Third Ed. 


If God is only the category of the ideal, religion will 
vanish like the illusions of youth, but if Universal Being 
can be felt and loved at the same time as conceived, the 
philosopher may be a religious man just as he may be an 
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artist or a citizen. He may attach himself to a worship 
or ritual without derogation. 

The Absolute is always the same, which is, which was, 
and which will be. It betrays with more or less trans- 
parency the law of its life and of its metamorphoses. In 
its fixed aspect it is called God ; inits mobile aspect, the 
world or nature. God is present in nature, but Nature is 
not God. Jam neither for immanence nor for transcend- 
ence taken alone. I believe that the highest idea we can 
conceive of the principle of things will be the truest. 


HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, 


April 30, 1869 ; May 7, 1870. 


The infinite and eternal Power that is manifested in 
every pulsation of the universe is none other than the 
living God. ‘Thou canst not by searching find Him out ; 
yet put thy trust in Him, and against thee the gates of 
hell shall not prevail; for there is neither wisdom nor 
understanding nor counsel against the Eternal. 


JOHN FISKE. 
The Idea of God, Chap. xiv. 


Respecting the nature of the universe, we seem com- 
mitted to certain unavoidable conclusions. The objects 
and actions surrounding us, not less than the phenomena 
of our own consciousness, compel us to ask a cause ; in 
our search for a cause, we discover no resting-place until 
we arrive at the hypothesis of a First Cause; and we 
have no alternative but to regard this First Cause as 


Infinite and Absolute. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
First Principles, Chap. ii. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies.— 
Hold you here, root and all in my hand, 
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Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and Man is. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Flower in the Crannied Wall. 


LOVE TO GOD 


Love to God can mean only one thing : God is a Char- / 
acter. ‘To love God is to love His character. For in-/ 
stance, God is Purity. And to be pure in thought and | 
look, to turn away from unhallowed books and conversa- 
tion, to abhor the moments in which we have not been 
pure, is to love God. God is Love, and to love men till | 
private attachments have expanded into a philanthropy | 
which embraces all, and at last even the evil and enemies, 
with compassion—that is to love God. Godis Truth. To! 
be true, to hate every form of falsehood, to live a brave, 
true, real life—that is to love God. 

God is Infinite, and to love the boundless, reaching on 
from grace to grace, adding charity to faith, and rising 
upwards ever to see the Ideal still before us, and to die 
with it unattained, aiming insatiably to be perfect even 
as the Father is perfect—that is to love God. ‘This love 
is manifested in obedience; love is the life of which 
obedience is the form. ‘‘ He that hath my command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. 

He that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings.’’ Now 
here can be no mistake. Nothing can be love to God 
which does not shape itself into obedience. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
Sermons, First Series, No. 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WHITTIER’S FAITH 


I have a fixed faith in the goodness of God, in the wis- 
dom and benign tenderness of His love in all worlds and 
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lives ; and in my weakness and darkness I lean heavily 
upon Him. I have no consciousness of loving God as a 


} person or power, apart from His attributes. I have no 
experience of ecstatic emotions, but I know that I love 


goodness and mercy, charity and peace; that my soul 


| longs for harmony and moral symmetry ; that I would 


soouer wrong myself than my neighbour ; and, at times, 


\ the sweet sense of an infinite love overwhelms me and 


fills me with gratitude and thanksgiving. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Laxtracts from Letters. 


So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good ; 
And chiefly, its divinest trace 

In Him of Nazareth’s holy face ; 
That to be saved is only this, — 
Salvation from our selfishness. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Meeting. 


Why callest thou me good? There is none good hut 


one, that is, God. 
JESUS. 
Matt. xix., 17. 


For there is one God, one mediator also hetween God 


and men, himself man, Christ Jesus. 
PAUL. 
I Timothy ii., 5 (Rev.). 


TARTARUS 


While in my simple gospel creed 
That ‘‘ God is love’’ so plain I read, 
Shall dreams of heathen birth affright 
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My pathway through the coming night ? 
Ah, Lord of life, though spectres pale 
Fill with their threats the shadowy vale, 
With Thee my faltering steps to aid, 
How can I dare to be afraid? 


Is there a world of blank despair, 

And dwells the Omnipresent there ? 
Does He behold with smile serene 
The shows of that unending scene, 
Where sleepless, hopeless anguish lies, 
And ever dying, never dies ? 

Say, does He hear the sufferers groan, 
And is that child of wrath His own ? 


O mortal, wavering in thy trust, 
Lift thy pale forehead from the dust ! 
The mists that cloud thy darkened eyes 


Fade ere they reach the o’erarching skies ! 


When the blind heralds of despair 
Would bid thee doubt a Father’s care, 
Look up from earth, and read above 


On heaven’s blue tablet, ‘GOD IS LOVE. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THERE ’S A WIDENESS IN GOD’S MERCY 


8 


There ’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea, 

There ’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 


For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 
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But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own, 

And we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own, 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word ; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


THE SECRET PLACE OF THE MOST HIGH 


The Lord is in His Holy Place 
In all things near and far! 
Shekinah of the snow-flake, He, 
And glory of the star, 
And secret of the April land 
That stirs the field to flowers, 
Whose little tabernacles rise 
To hold Him through the hours. 


He hides Himself within the love 
Of those whom we love best ; 
The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are shrines by Him possessed ; 
He tents within the lonely heart 
And shepherds every thought ; 
We find Him not by seeking long— 
We lose Him not, unsought. 


Our art may build its Holy Place, 
Our feet on Sinai stand, 

But Holiest of Holies knows 
No tread, no touch of hand ; 
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The listening soul makes Sinai still 
Wherever we may be, 
And in the vow, ‘‘ Thy will be done!”’ 
Lies all Gethsemane. 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


GOD OF THE GRANITE AND THE ROSE 


God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 
The mighty tide of being flows 
Through countless channels, Lord, from Thee. 


It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 

Till from creation’s radiant towers, 
Its glory flames in stars and suns. 


O ye who sit and gaze on life 

With folded hands and fettered will, 
Who only see aiid the strife 

The dark supremacy of ill, 


Know that, like birds, and streams, and flowers, 
The life that moves you is divine; 

Nor time, nor space, nor human powers 
Your God-like spirit can confine. 


God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 
The mighty tide of being flows 
Through all Thy creatures back to Thee. 


Thus round and round the circle runs, 
A mighty sea without a shore, 
While men and angels, stars and suns, 
Unite to praise Thee evermore. 
ELIZABETH DOTEN. 
Temple Bar Magazine. ' 
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First, comes a belief in God, in that God who, as the 
old tradition declares, holds in His hand the beginning, 
middle, and end of all that is, and moves according to 
His nature in a straight line toward the accomplishment 
of His end. Justice always follows Him, and is the 
punisher of those who fall short of the divine law. 
Eyery man therefore ought to make up his mind that he 
will be one of the followers of God—and he who would 
be dear to God must, as far as possible, be like Him and 


such as He is. 
PLATO. 
Laws, No. 716. Jowett Trans. 


THE NAMES AND WHAT IS NAMED 


Surely, if the study of the history of religion has 
taught us anything, it has taught us to distinguish be- 
tween the names and what isnamed. The names may 
change, they may become more and more perfect, and as 
they become more perfect, our concepts of the Deity may 
become more perfect also, but the Deity itself is not 
affected by our names. ’ 

However much the names may differ and change, there 
remains, as the last result of the study of religion, the 
everlasting conviction that behind all the names there is 
a something named, that there is an agent behind all 
acts, that there is an Infinite behind the Finite, that there 
is a God in Nature. That God is the abiding goal of 
many names, all well meant and well aimed and yet all 
far, far away from the goal which no man can see—and 
live. 

Convince the human understanding that there can be 
acts without agents, that there can be a limit without 
something beyond, that there can be a Finite without a 
Non-Finite, and you have proved that thereisno God. But 
let it be shown that the universality of that belief rests 
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on that without which sense would not be sense, reason 
would not be reason, man would not be man, and we may 
say that for man as he is, for reason asit is, nay even for 
the perception of the senses as they are, belief in some- 
thing infinite, in an agent, in a God, is irresistible. All 
names that human language has invented may be im- 
perfect. And the name ‘‘T Am that I Am,” will remain 
for those who think Semitic thought, while to those who 
speak Aryan languages it will be difficult to invent a 
better name than that of the Vedanta, Sak-kid-dnanda, 
He who is, who knows, and who is blessed. 


Anthropological FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 
Religion, 
Lecture iv. FINDING GOD. 


If we cannot find God in your house and mine ; upon | 


| 


the roadside or the margin of the sea; in the bursting | 
seed or opening flower; in the day-duty or the night- | 
musing ; in the genial laugh and the secret grief; in the / 
procession of life, ever entering afresh, and solemnly / 
passing by and dropping off; I do not think we should| 

discern Him any more on the grass of Eden, or beneath \ 
the moonlight of Gethsemane. 

Depend upon it, it is not the want of greater miracles, 
but of the soul to perceive such as are allowed us still, 
that makes us push all the sanctities into the far spaces 
we cannot reach. The devout feel that wherever God’s 
hand is, ‘here is miracle ; and it is simply an indevout- 
ness which imagines that only where miracle is can there 
be the real hand of God. The customs of heaven ought 
surely to be more sacred in our eyes than its anomalies ; 
the dear old ways, of which the Most High is never tired, 
than the strange things which He does not love well 
enough ever to repeat. And he who will but discern 
beneath the sun, ashe rises any morning, the supporting 
finger of the Almighty, may recover the sweet and rever- 
ent surprise with which Adam gazed on the first dawn in 
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Paradise. It is no outward change, no shifting in time 
and place, but only the loving meditation of the pure in 
heart that can re-awaken the Eternal from the sleep 
within our souls; that can render Him a reality again, 
and vindicate for Him once more His ancient name of 
“The Living God.”’ 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Endeavours after the Christian Life, 
page 311. 


If you can find God nowhere else, find Him on Cal- 
vary, or if the cross lifts the Man Jesus out of reach, find 
God in the sobbing heart that lies at the foot of the 
cross; and if she be too far away, find Him in the 
mother’s love that cradled you, find Him in the encir- 
cling arms of the man or woman whose protecting love 
you cannot doubt. 

Wherever you touch love, be it in baby’s smile, or 
lover’s kiss ; wherever you touch duty, be it in father’s 
protection or mother’s self-sacrifice, or your own effort to 
be a Providence to the improvident, a God to the God- 
less, you find the open gate that leads to the Father’s 


heart. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Show Us the Father, 
Chapawics batter: 


THE LIVING GOD 


The Living God. The God that made the world, 
Made it and stood aside to watch and wait. 
Arranging a predestined plan 

To save the erring soul of man— 

Undying destiny—unswerving fate— 

I see His hand in the path of life, 

His law to doom and save, 
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His love divine in the hopes that shine 
Beyond the sinner’s grave, 

His care that sendeth sun and rain, 
His wisdom giving rest, 

His price of sin that we may not win 
The heaven of the blest. 


Not near enough! Notclear enough ! 
O God, come nearer still ! 

IT long for thee! Be strong for me ! 
Teach me to know Thy will ! 


The Living God. The God that makes the world, | 9 “fr 
Makes it—is making it in all its worth ; / 
His Spirit speaking sure and slow 

In the real universe we know— 

God living in the earth; 

I feel His breath in the blowing wind, 

His pulse in the swinging sea, 

And the sunlit sod is the breast of God 

Whose strength we feel and see. 

His tenderness in the springing grass, 

His beauty in the flowers, 

His living love in the sun above— 

All here, and near, and ours! 


Not near enough! Not clear enough! 
O God, come nearer still ! 

I long for Thee! Be strong for me! 
Teach me to know Thy will! 


The Living God. The God that is the world. 

The world? ‘The world is man—the work of man. 
Then—dare I follow what I see ?>— 

Then—By Thy Glory—it must be 

That we are in Thy plan ! 

That strength divine in the work we do— 
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That love in our mothers’ eyes— 

That wisdom clear in our thinking here— 

That power to help us rise— 

God in the daily work we ’ve done, 

In the daily path we ’ve trod— 

Stand still, my heart, for lam a part— 

I too—of the Living God ! ° 


Ah, clear as light! As near! As bright! 
O God! My God! My Own! 
Command Thou me! I stand for Thee! 
And I do not stand alone ! 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


I believe in God as the power eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, omnipresent, within and behind all phenomena, 
unknown and yet known, working in and through nature, 
producer and sustainer of all forms of existence, vitaliser 
of all organisms and life, welling up as mental and moral 
energy in the consciousness of man, and striving in the 
development of human history to establish righteousness 
as the law of life for the individual and for the race, and 
as the surest, amplest providence for human guidance. 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 
The Faiths of Evolution. 


THE LESSON OF JUPITER 


If I were asked what I consider the most important 
discovery which has been made during the nineteenth 
century with respect to the ancient history of mankind, 
I should say it was this simple etymological equation : 
Sanskrit DYAUSH-PITAR = Greek ZEYS IATEP= 
Latin JUPITER = Old Norse TYR. Think what this 
equation implies ! It implies not only that our own an- 
cestors and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero spoke the 
same language as the people of India,—this is a discoy- 
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ery which, however incredible it sounded at first, has 

long ceased to cause any surprise—but it implies and 

proves that they all had once the same faith, and wor- 

shipped for a time the same supreme Deity under exactly 

the same name—a name which meant Heaven-Father. 
FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 

Anthropological Religion, 

Lecture ili. 


THOU ART ONE AND THY NAME.IS ONE 


Already I hear, in the vast Cathedral of Space, the white- 
robed Choirs of Science and Religion singing, in glorious 
antiphony, their united Psalms of Praise to the Highest. 
First Science sings, ‘‘Thy Kingdom is an Everlasting 
Kingdom, and Thy Dominion endureth throughout all 
generations,’’ and Religion answers, ‘‘’ The Lord uphold- 
eth all that fall, and lifteth up all those that are bowed 
down.” Then Science: ‘‘Of old Thou hast laid the 
foundations of the Earth, and the Heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure ; 
for thou art the same for evermore!’’ And then Re- 
ligion, ‘‘ Deep peace art thou to weary men and women ; 
the melody of heaven, chanted soft aud low in the cham- 
bers of bereaved souls ; succour art Thou to the tempted, 
rescue to the fallen, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound!’’ Then the full Choir shall join 
together: ‘‘ Thou, Lord, art in Thy Holy Temple : Space 
is the Fulness of thy Presence, and Time the ordered 
sequence of Thy Will. For Thou art One and Thy Name 


is One!” 
SAMUEL R. CALTHORP. 


Sermon at Cambridge, 1888. 
INSCRIPTION ON A TEMPLE AT SAID 


Iam that which has been, which is, which shall be, 
aud no one has yet lifted the veil that covers me, 


\ 


Above all Nations is Humanity. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Inscription at Cornell University. 


There is but one Temple in the Universe and that is’ 
the body of Man. 


FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBURG. 
Fragments. : 


Our country is the world ; our countrymen are all man- 
kind. : : 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

Motto of the Liberator. 


(He) hath made of oue blood all nations of men. 


Acts xvii., 26. 
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CHAPTER IX 
HUMANITY 


Nathan—Were Jews and Christians such, ere they were 
men? And have I found in thee one more, towhom 
it is enough to be a MAN? 

Templar.—That hast thou. Nathan, by God, thou hast. 
Thy hand. I blush to have mistaken thee a single 


instant. 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM JI,ESSING. 


Nathan the Wise. 


THE MAKING OF MAN 


Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can 


escape 

From the lower world within him, moods of tiger or of 
ape? 

Man as yet is being made, and, ere the crowning Age of 
ages, 


Shall not ceon after ceon pass, and touch him into shape? 


All about him shadow still; but, while the races flower 
and fade, 

Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the 
shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, all their voices blend in 
choric 

Hallelujah to the Maker, “It is finished! Man is 
made!” 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


ne 
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Humanity is not a mere local incident in an endless 
and aimless series of cosmical changes. ‘The events of 
the universe are not the work of blind chance, neither 
are they the outcome of blind necessity. Practically 
there is a purpose in the world whereof it is our highest 
duty to learn the lesson, however well or ill we may fare 
in rendering a scientific account of it. When from the 
dawn of life we see all things working together toward 
the evolution of the highest spiritual attributes of man, 
we know, however the words may stumble in which we 
try to say it, that God is in the deepest sense a moral 
Being. The everlasting source of phenomena is none 
other than the infinite Power that makes for righteous- 
ness. 


The Idea of God, Chap. xiv. 


JOHN FISKE. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home, 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Ode to Immortality. 


I believe in man as the highest consummation and ex- 
pression of the eternal energy in that part of the universe 
which comes within our knowledge. Beginning on the 
level of animal existence, springing from the lower 
forms of life that were anterior to him, I believe that in 
him the eternal energy has fashioned such an organism 
that he has been able to rise from the plane of animal 
life, through the various grades ofsavagery and barbarism, 
until he has reached the heights of civilisation, enlighten- 
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ment, and power, which he holds to-day. I believe that 
he has made this progress, and has capacity for indefinite 
progress in the future, through his natural faculties of 
reason, conscience, and affection, which are a manifesta- 
tion in him, under finite limitations, of the eternal 
energy itself, and which may be so vitalised as to make 
man a secondary creator in co-operating with and carrying 
forward the eternal world-purpose. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER. 

The Faiths of Evolution. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


(Written after seeing Millet’s world-famous painting.) 


God made man in His own image, 
in the image of God made He him.—Genests. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power ; 
To feel the passion for Eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf, 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 
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More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed—- 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 
Slave of the wheel of labour, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This moustrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the Future reckon with this Man ? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries ? 
EDWIN MARKHAM, 

The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems, 

Doubleday & McClure Company. 
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The fossil strata show us that Nature began with rudi-. 


mental forms, and rose to the more complex as fast as the 
earth was fit for their dwelling-place ; and that the lower 
perish as the higher appear. Very few of our race can 
be said to be yet finished men. We still carry sticking to 
us some remains of the preceding inferior quadruped 
organisation. We call these millions men ; but they are 
not yet men. Half-engaged in the soil, pawing to get 
free, man needs all the music that can be brought to 
disengage him. If Love, red Love, with tears and joy; 
if Want with his scourge ; if War with his cannonade; 
if Christianity with its charity ; if Trade with its money; if 
Art with its portfolios ; if Science with her telegraphs 
through the deeps of space and time, can set his dull 
nerves throbbing, and by loud taps on the tough chrysalis 
can break its walls, and let the new creature emerge 
erect and free,—make way and sing peean! ‘The age of 
the quadruped is to go out,—the age of the brain and of 
the heart is to come in. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Essay on Culture. 


VIA SACRA 


Slowly along the crowded street I go 

Marking with reverent look each passer’s face, 
Seeking and not in vain, in each to trace, 
That primal soul whereof he is the show. 

For here still move by many eyes unseen, 

The blessed gods that erst Olympus kept : 
Through every guise these lofty forms serene 
Declare the all-holding life hath never slept, 
But known each thrill that in man’s heart hath been, 
And every tear that his sad eyes have wept. 
Alas for us, the heavenly visitants,— 

We greet them still as most unwelcome guests, 
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Answering their smile with hateful looks askance, 
Their sacred speech with foolish bitter jests. 
But oh! what is it to imperial Jove 
That this poor world refuses all his love ! 
CHARLES ANDERSON DANA. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUL 


We make for ourselves in truth our own spiritual world, 
our own monsters, chimeras, angels;—we make objective 
what ferments in us. 

All is marvellous for the poet; all is divine for the 
saint; all is great for the hero; all is wretched, miser- 
able, ugly, and bad for the base and sordid soul. The bad 
man creates around him pandemonium, the artist an 
olympus, the elect soul a paradise, which each sees for 
himself alone. We are all visionaries, and what we see 
is our own soul in things. We reward ourselves and 
punish ourselves without knowing it, so that all appears 
to change when we change. 

Watch, then, disciple of life, watch and labour, to- 
wards the development of the angel within thee! For 
the divine Odyssey is but a series of more and more 
ethereal metamorphoses, in which each form, the result 
of what goes before, is the condition of those which 
follow. The divine life is a series of successive deaths, 
in which the mind throws off its imperfections and its 
symbols, and yields to the growing attraction of the 
ineffable centre of gravitation, the sun of intelligence 
andlove. Created spirits, in the accomplishment of their 
destinies, tend—to form constellations and milky ways 
within the empyrean of the divinity ; in becoming gods, 
they surround the throne of the sovereign with a 
sparkling court. In their greatness lies their homage. 
The divinity with which they are invested is the noblest 
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glory of God. God is the father of spirits, and the con- 
stitution of the eternal kingdom rests on the vassalship 
of love. 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, Feb. 5, 1853 ; 
Aug. 12, 1852. 


JESUS 


It is difficult, without exhausting superlatives, even to 
unexpressive and wearisome satiety, to do justice to our 
intense love, reverence, and admiration for the character 
and teaching of Jesus. We regard him not as the per- 
fection of the intellectual or philosophic mind, but as the 
perfection of the spiritual character,—as surpassing all 
men of all times in the closeness and depth of his com- 
munion with the Father. In reading his sayings we feel 
that we are holding converse with the wisest, purest, 
noblest Being that ever clothed thought in the poor 
language of humanity. In studying his life we feel that 
we are following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet 
presented to us upon earth. Blessed be God, that so 
much manliness has been lived out, and stands there yet 
a lasting monument to mark how high the tides of divine 
life have risen in the world of man. 

WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
Creed of Christendom, Chap. xv. 


Christ is the Son of man ; the manliest of men ; humane 
as a woman ; pious and hopeful as a prayer ; but brave as 
man’s most daring thought. He has led the world in 
morals and religion for eighteen hundred years, only be- 
cause he was the manliest man in it ; the humanest and 
bravest man in it, and hence the divinest. 

He is the greatest person of the ages; the proudest | 
achievement of the human race. He taught the absolute | 


religion, love to God and man. That God has yet. 
9 
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greater men in store, I doubt not; to say this is not to 
detract from the majestic character of Christ, but to 


| affirm the omnipotence of God. When they come the 


old contest will be renewed, the living prophet stoned, 


the dead one worshipped. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
Speeches, Voli. 


JESUS 


Immortal by their deed and word, 
Like light around them shed, 

Still speak the prophets of the Lord, 
Still live the sainted dead. 


The voice of old by Jordan’s flood 
Yet floats upon the air ; 

We hear it in beatitude, 
In parable and prayer. 


And still the beauty of that life 
Shines star-like on our way, 

And breathes its calm amid the strife 
And burden of to-day. 


Earnest of life for evermore, 
That life of duty here,— 

The trust that in the darkest hour, 
Looked forth and knew no fear! 


Spirit of Jesus, still speed on! 
Speed on thy conquering way, 
Till every heart the Father own, 
And all His will obey ! 
FREDERICK J), HOSMER. 


Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He 
saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by 
its severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, he lived in 
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it, and had his being there. Alone in all history he esti- 
mated the greatness of man. One man was true to what 
isin you and me. He saw that God incarnates Himself 
in man, and evermore goes forth anew to take possession 
of His world. He said, in this jubilee of sublime emo- 
tion, ‘‘I am divine. Through me God acts; through 
me, speaks. Would you see God, see me; or see thee, 
when thou thinkest as I now think.’? The understand- 
ing caught this high chant from the poet’s lips, and said, 
in the next age, ‘‘ This was Jehovah come down out of 
heaven. I will kill you, if you say he was a man.’”’ The 
idioms of his language and the figures of his rhetoric 
have usurped the place of his truth; and churches are 
not built on his principles, but on his tropes. 
RALPH WALDO HMERSON. 
Nature, Addresses and Lectures, vol. i. 
Divinity School Address. 


THE REPLY OF SOCRATES 


This from that soul incorrupt whom Athens had doomed 
to the death, 

When Crito brought promise of freedom: ‘‘ Vainly thou 
spendest thy breath ! 

Dost remember the wild Corybantes? feel they the knife 
or the rod? 

Heed they the fierce summer sun, the frost, or winterly 
flaws ?— 

If any entreat them, they answer, ‘We hear but the 
flutes of the God!’ 


“So even am I, O my Crito! Thou pleadest a losing 
cause ! 

Thy words are but sound without import—I hear but the 
voice of the Laws ; 

And, know thou, the voice of the Laws is to me as the 
flutes of the God.” 


‘ 
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Thus spake that soul incorrupt, and wherever, since 
hemlock was quaffed, 
A man has stood forth without fear—has chosen the 


dark, deep draught— Y 
Has taken the lone one way, nor the path of dishonour 
has trod— 


Behold! He, too, hears but the voice of the Laws, the 
flutes of the God ! 


EpirH M. THOMAS. 
The Independent. 


THE GREAT BENEFACTORS OF THE WORLD 


¢ Let us be grateful, without idolatry, without worship 
of any sort, to the memories of those divine men who 
from time to time have advanced the human species in 


knowledge and goodness, They partook of our infirmi- 
ies ~but-thewdtvi article was stronger within them. 


They may have been misrepresented in some instances 
by their followers ; their history may have been mingled 
with unworthy fables; they themselves, the best of them, 
from excessive sensibility, and their very impatience 
with what was wrong, may have failed in becoming pat- 
terns of humanity. But it is our duty to separate what 
is good and likely in their history from that which is of 
doubtful character. They who loved us, and we who 
love and honour them, have equally a right to the bene- 
fit of the separation. 

Let us reverence and love all who have acted or suf- 

(ered in the great cause of beneficence. 

Let us reverence the bright names in dark periods, the 
emote philosophers of Europe and Asia ; Confucius in 
articular, the first great light of rational piety! and 

benignant intercourse. \ 

Let us reverence our latest benefactors, the exposers of 

intolerance, the overthrowers of cruel substitutions of 
force for argument, the furtherers of the love of reason. 
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Let us reverence the great teachers of experiment, the 
liberators of the hands of knowledge ; and their disciples, 
the movers of the earth. 

Let us reverence and love those extraordinary men of 
action, the Alfreds, Epaminondases, and their like, who 
have been busiest in the thick of the world, and yet it 
polluted them not; thus enabling us, for ever, to refute 
the sophistries of the worldly. 

Let us reverence and love Socrates, who next to the 
great philosopher of China showed the way to this union 
of the active and contemplative; who was the first! 
among Europeans to teach us that philosophy does not | 
require lofty occasions on which to exert itself, but may | 
become a part of the daily business of life. 

Let us reverence and love Epictetus and Ahtonintis; 
who, though the one was a slave and the other an 
emperor, alike told us to bear and forbear ; being self- 
denying to themselves, and indulgent to others; and 
teaching beneficence, not only toward friends and men | 
in general, but toward enemies and those who ill-treat us. 

Let us reverence and love/ above all, thein martyred 
brother Jesus ;) not because he was in all respects cts their 
superior, or to’ be looked upon as that ‘‘ perfect man,”’ 
which, with an injurious want of sincerity, he has been 
pronounced ; for his temperament was less under his 
control, and sometimes contradicted his doctrines ; but 
[Because he was the man who felt most for the eats of 
his fellow creatures, and who saw the deepest into their 
remedy ; the man fullest of love for the loving, of for- 
giveness for the ignorant, of pity for the unfortunate 
and the outcast; the identifier of one’s neighbour with 
every human being ; the freer of spirit from letter ; the 
proclaimer of the rights of the poor. May he never be 
deprived of the love and honour that are his due, by hav- 
ing had the claims for them stretched beyond the limits 
of conscience and common sense, 


‘ 
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We should consider it incumbent upon us, that no evil 
endured for the sake of mankind by any such men as 
these, at any time, or in any country, should lose its 
good effects, as far as our efforts can realise them. For 
us, Confucius himself should not have suffered calumny 
in vain; nor Socrates in vain have drunk his poison; 
nor the thorns of the loving Jesus fail to produce flowers. 

But faith in their names without imitation of their 
virtues, is nothing,—often worse than nothing; for it 
enables men who are unlike them to lord it over those 
who do better. 

Names, the very greatest, are nothing. Natures and 


duties are all. 
LEIGH HUN’. 


The Religion of the Heart, Chap. xxix. 


MANHOOD 


IT claim the right of knowing whom I serve, 
Else is my service idle; He that asks 
My homage, asks it from a reasoning soul. 
To crawl is not to worship; |we have learned 
‘A drill of eyelids, bended neck and knee, 
Hanging our prayers ov hinges, till we ape 
The flexures of the many-jointed worm. 
Asia has taught her Allahs and salaams 
‘ z9 the world’s children we have grown to men ! 
) To find a virgin forest, as we lay 
The beams of our rude temple, first of all 
Must frame its doorway high enough for man 
To pass pass unstooping ; knowing as we do 
That He who shaped us last of living forms 
Has long enough been served by creeping things, 
Reptiles that left their footprints in the sand 
Of old sea-margins that have turned to stone, 
And men who learned their ritual ; we demand 
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To know Him first, then trust Him, and then love 
When we have found Him worthy of our love, 
Tried by our own poor hearts, and not before ; 
He must be truer than the truest friend, 
He must be tenderer than a woman’s love, 
A father better than the best of sires ; 
Kinder than she who bore us, though we sin 
Oftener than did the brother we are told 
We—poor ill-tempered mortals—must forgive, | 
Though seven times sinning threescore times and ten 
This is the new world’s gospel: Be ye men! 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Wind-Clouds and Star-Dritts, viii. 


WALT WHITMAN 


American, who, with colossal soul, 
Movedst along the lowliest ways of time 
In sweetness, health, and light ; whose numbers roll 
Like the deep voice of forests, keeping rhyme 
To spheres and centuries, and with prophet tone 
Foretelling empire and the dim unknown ; 
In thee thy native land finds, after years, 
Her great interpreter, the bard whose verse 
Exalts democracy, expels the fears 
Of popular self-control, and reasserts 
The worth of mind, of matter, and of men, 
On virtue sets the crown of honour’s dues, 
And, by his life and words, urges again 
The ages onward, and their hope renews. 
ARTHUR COPELAND. 


HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL 


This noble life a ‘‘ failure’’ says our Time ; 
His sacred Journal, ‘‘ Gospel of Defeat”? ; 
The judgment pilloring, not this soul sublime, 
But only our own low aims, A life complete, 
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Above the hordes with muck-rake in their hands 
He shows with peace and love upon the way ; 
Reveals again to earth God’s clear commands, 
Through life divine our eyes have seen to-day. 
Eternal wealth is that of soul alone ; 
All else but vilest dross to death fore-doomed. 
Man calls it ‘‘ failure,’’ but to God is known 
A victor soul in whom His love has bloomed ; 
To whom heav’n opens, who life’s prize has won : 
The voice and vision old, ‘‘ My well-loved son.” 
JOHN MONROE DANA, 
THE AWAKENING OF MAN 


Progress is the law of life, man is not Man as yet. 

Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 

Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 

While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness, here and there a towering mind 

O’erlooks its prostrate fellows ; when the host 

Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 

I saw begins man’s general infancy. 

For wherefore make account of feverish starts 

Of restless members of a dominant whole, 

Impatient nerves which quiver while the body 

Slumbers as in the grave? Oh, long ago 

The brow was twitched, the tremulous lids astir, 

The peaceful mouth disturbed; half uttered speech 

Ruffled the lip, and then the teeth were set, 

The breath drawn sharp, the strong right hand clenched 
stronger, 

As it would pluck a lion by the jaw ; 

The glorious creature laughed out, even in sleep ! 

But when full roused, each giant-limb awake, 

Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing fast, 
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He shall start up and stand on his own earth, 
Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 
Thence shall his being date, thus wholly roused, 
What he achieves shall be set down to him. 

When all the race is perfected alike 

As man, that is; all tended to mankind, 

And, man produced, all has its end thus far ; 

But in completed man begins anew 

A tendency to God. Prognostics told 

Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendour ever on before 

In that eternal circle life pursues. 

For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 

And find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs ; they grow too great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good ; while peace 


| 


Rises within them ever more and more. 
Such men are even now upon the earth, } 
Serene amid the half-formed creatures round | 

Who should be saved by them and joined with ‘them. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
Paracelsus, Part V. 


THE MARCH OF MANKIND 
‘Helpers and friends of mankind,’ 


Servants of God !—or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 

One of His little ones lost,— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted and fallen and died. 
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See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? A God 
Marshalled them, gave them their goal. 
Ah, but the way is so long! 


Years they have been in the wild ; 
Sore thirst plagues them ; the rocks, 
Rising all round, overawe ; 

Factions divide them ; their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

Ah! Keep, keep them combined ! 
Else, of the army, not one shall arrive ; 
Sole they shall stray ; on the rocks 
Batter forever in vain, 

Die, one by one, in the waste. 


Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 

Ye like angels appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine. 
Beacons of hope ye appear ! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave. 


Order, courage, return ; 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go. 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
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*Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. : 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
From Rugby Chapel. 


THE CROWNING RACE OF HUMANKIND 


In the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She, mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so, these twain, upon the skirts of time, 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, e’en as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to man; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 

Then springs the Crowning Race of Humankind. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The Princess. 


I, too, rest in faith 

That man’s perfection is the crowning flower, 

Towards which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 

Is pressing,—seen in puny blossoms now, 

But in the world’s great morrow to expand 

With broadest petal and with deepest glow. 

GEORGE ELIovT. 

A Minor Prophet. 
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THE AGE OF GOLD 


Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward I reach and share 

All that they sing and dare. 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me; 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be,— 
Pure, generous, brave, and free. 


A dream of man and woman 

Diviner but still human 

Solving the riddle old, - 
Shaping the Age of Gold. 


Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples ! 
Sound, trumpet, far off blown ; 
Your triumph is my own. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
My Triumph. 


A PROPHET’S VISION 


Now, trumpeter, for thy close 

Vouchsafe a higher strain than any yet. 

Sing to my soul, renew its languishing faith and hope, 

Rouse up my slow belief, give me some vision of the 
future, 

Give me for once its prophecy and joy. 


O glad, exulting, culminating song ! 

A vigour more than earth’s is in thy notes, 

Marches of vyictory—man disenthralled—the conqueror at 
last, 
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Hymns to the universal God from universal man—all 
joy! 

A reborn race appears—a perfect world—all joy ! 

Women and men in wisdom, innocence, and health— 
all joy ! 

Riotous laughing, bacchanals filled with joy ! 

War, sorrow, suffering, gone—the rank earth purged— 
nothing but joy left ! 

The ocean filled with joy—the atmosphere all joy ! 

Joy ! joy! in freedom, worship, love! joy in the ecstasy 
of life! 

* Enough merely to be! Enough to breathe! 

Joy, joy! All over joy ! 

WALT WHITMAN. 
The Mystic Trumpeter. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Locksley Hall, 


An enthusiasm for humanity is needed to transform 
the Church; and thus transformed, the Church would 
soon transform the world. 


JOSIAH STRONG. 
The New Era, Chap. xvi. 


There is a true Church wherever one hand meets 
another helpfully, and that is the only Holy or Mother 
Church which ever was, or ever shall be. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
Sesame and Lilies, Chap. i. 


He’s true to God who’s true to man, wherever wrong is 
done. 

To the humblest, to the weakest, ’neath the all-beholding 
sun. 

That wrong is also done to us, and they are slaves most 
base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their 
race. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Fugitive Slaves. 
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CHAPTER X 
BROTHERHOOD 


O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Worship. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted 
him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? And he said unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readest thou? And he answering said, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; 
and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said unto him, 
Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 
But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesus, Aud 
who is my neighbour? Jesus made answer and said, A 
certain man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho ; 
and he fell among robbers, which both stripped him and 
beat him, and departed leaving him half dead. And by 
chance acertain priest was going down that way: and 
when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. And 
in like manner a Levite also, when he came to the place, 
and saw him, passed by on the other hand. Buta certain 
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Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was: and 
when he saw him, he was moved with compassion, and 
came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on them 
oil and wine; and he set him ou his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And on 
the morrow he took out two pence, and gave them to the 
host, and said, Take care of him ; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, I, when I come back again, will repay 
thee. Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved 
neighbour unto him that fell among the robbers? And 
he said, He that shewed mercy on him. And Jesus said 
unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 
Jesus. 

Luke x., 25-37. 


All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this : 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


PAUL. 
Galatians v., 14. 


Who is our brother? He that lies 

Left at the wayside bruised and sore: 
His need our open hand supplies, 

His welcome waits him at our door. 


Not ours to ask in freezing tones 
His race, his calling, or his creed ; 
Each heart the tie of kinship owns, 
When those are human veins that bleed. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Hymn Read at Dedication 
of Holmes Hospital. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND 


It is but a little island ;—suppose, little as it is, you 
were to fill it with friends? You may, and that easily. 
You must, and that speedily ; or there will be an end to 
this England of ours, and to all its loves and enmities. 
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To fill this little island with true friends—men brave, 
wise, and happy! Isitso impossible, think vou, after the 
world’s eighteen hundred years of Christianity, and our 
thousand years of toil, to fill only this little white gleam- 
ing crag with happy creatures, helpful to each other? 
Africa and India, and the Brazilian wide-watered plain, 
are these not wide enough for the ignorance of our race? 
Have they not space enough for its pain? Must we re- 
main eve also savage,—herve at enmity with each other— 
here foodless, houseless, in rags, in dust, and without 
hope, as thousands and tens of thousands of us are lying? 
Do not think it, gentlemen ; the thought that it is inevit- 
able is the last infidelity ; not to God only, but to every 
creature and every law that He has made. Are we to 
think that the earth was only shaped to be a globe of 
torture ; and that there cannot be one spot of it where 
peace can rest or justice reign? . . . Allland that is 
waste and ugly you must redeem into ordered fruitfulness ; 
all ruin, desolateness, imperfectness of hut or habitation 
you must do away with; and throughout every village 
and city of your English dominion, there must not be a 
hand that cannot finda helper, nora heart that cannot 
find a comforter. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
The Crown of Wild Olive, Lecture iv. 


HOW CAN MAN LOVE BUT WHAT HE YEARNS 
TO HELP? 


If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you: 
Make the low nature better by your throes ! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above ! 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
The Ring and Book. Jas. Lee's Wife. 
190 
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The pearl that is found within the shell of life is duty, 
—what we have done with our honest heart for the help 
of our fellows and ourselves. 

EDWARD PAYSON POWELL. 
Liberty and Life: The Doing Creed. 


The Church which /a/ks of Christ but does nothing for 
him, is a false Church from pulpit to door. 

The man who thinks himself a Christian because he 
supports institutional religion, but feels no personal 
responsibility for the evils which he might either prevent 
or remedy, will not stand an even chance in heaven with 
the infidel who Jelieves nothing, but does what he can. 

GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 
flerald Sermons: Believing and Doing. 


But whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth his 
brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how doth the love of God abide in him ? 

JOHN. 
I John, iii., 17. 


THE LAST JUDGMENT 


Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world : for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 
naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me. ‘Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered, and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee 
drink? And when saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked and clothed thee? And when saw we 
thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And the 
King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto 
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you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my breth- 
ren, even these least, ye did it unto me. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels: for I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not. Then shall they also answer, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of these 
least, ye did it not unto me. And these shall go away 
into eternal punishment: but the righteous into eternal 
life. JESUS. 
Matt. xxv., 34-46. 


The arbitrament of the day of Last Judgment is made 
to rest wholly, neither on belief in God, nor in any spirit- 
ual virtue in man, nor on freedom from stress of stormy 
crime, but on this only: ‘‘ I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat ; thirsty and ye gave me drink ; naked, and ye 
clothed me; sick, and ye came unto me.”’ 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
Time and Tide, Chap. xxv. 


The kingdom of God belongs not to the most enlight- 
ened, but to the best ; and the best man is the most un-) 
selfish man. 

Humble, constant, voluntary self-sacrifice—this is what 
constitutes the true dignity of man, And therefore is it 
written, ‘‘ The last shall be first.” 

Self-interest is but the survival of the animal in us. 
Humanity only begins with self-surrender. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, Oct. 26, 1870-Dec. 17, 1856. 
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There is no way that man can approach nearer to the 
| gods than by contributing to the welfare of their fellow- 
i creatures. 

CICERO. 
Ligarius, 12. 


Wherever through the ages rise 

The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Where love its arms has opened wide, 

Or man for man has calmly died, 

I see the same white wings outspread 

That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Miriam. 


SERVICE 
Is thy cruse of comfort wasting ? 
Rise and share it with another, 


And through all the years of famine, 
It will serve thee and thy brother. 


Is thy burden hard and heavy ? 
Do thy steps drag heavily? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden, 
God will bear both it and thee. 
ELIZABETH CHARLES. 


ANDREW RYKMAN’S PRAYER 


If there be some weaker one, 

Give me strength to help him on ; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do. 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant ; 
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Let me find in Thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy ; 
Out of self to love be led, 

And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Selected. 


THE POOR CHILDREN 


Take, of that little being, care, 
For he is great, and God contains— 
Before their birth these infants are 
Lights in the heaven’s azure fanes. 


They the kind hand of God bestows ; 
They come, and the free gift is His ; 

His wisdom in their laughter shows, 
And His forgiveness in their kiss. 


Their gentle radiance makes us bright ; 
Their right is pleasure to receive ; 

They hunger !—Heaven weeps at the sight, 
And when theyre cold, the Angels grieve. 


When Innocence is in distress, 
Man it convicts of infamy— 
Men over Angels power possess.— 
Ah, me! What thunders fill the sky, 


When God, seeking these tender things, 
Whom, as we slumber in this shade, 
He sends us decked in Angels’ wings, 
Finds them in rags and filth arrayed. 
VICTOR HuGo. 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLES 
You sail and you seek for the Fortunate Isles, 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow-birds’ song ? 
Then steer straight on through the watery miles, 
Straight on, straight on, and you can’t go wrong. 
Nay, not to the left, nay, not to the right, 
But on, straight on, and the Isles are in sight. 
The Fortunate Isles where the yellow-birds sing, 
And life lies girt with a golden ring. 


These Fortunate Isles they are not so far, 

They lie within reach of the lowliest door ; 
You can see them gleam by the twilight star ; 

You can hear them sing by the moon’s white shore. 
Nay, never look back! ‘Those levelled grave-stones, 
They were landing-steps ; they were steps unto thrones 

Of glory for souls that have sailed before, 

And have set white feet on the fortunate shore. 


And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles ? 
Why ! Duty and Love and a large Content. 

Lo! these are the Isles of the watery miles, 
That God let down from the firmament. 

I,o, Duty and Love, and a true man’s Trust ; 

Your forehead to God, though your feet in the dust ; 
Lo, Duty and Love, and a sweet babe’s smiles, 
And these, O friend, are the Fortunate Isles. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Taken from The Complete Poetical Works of 
Joaquin Miller, by permission of the publish- 
ers, The Whittaker and Ray Company of San 
Francisco. 


LITTLE THINGS 


*T is a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
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More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unknown ’t will fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
(More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honored death-bed of the rich), 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 


THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 
Gt A Ct le On 2 


FAREWELL 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you, 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day : 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever | 


One grand sweet song. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


If you do not wish His kingdom to come, don’t pray/ 
for it; but if you do wish for it, you must do more than) 


pray for it—you must work for it. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
Crown of Wild Olives, Lecture i. 


TRUE PRAYER 


Our Father, Thou art giving us blessings all the time: 
help us to be a blessing. Thou givest us these hands of 


i 
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ours: use them as Thine own. Thou givest us these 
feet: send them on Thy errands. Thou givest us our 
voices: hear them speak only words of gentleness and 
truth. 

Thou givest us this mind that thinks: watch it think- 
ing only clean, kindly, noble thoughts. 

Thou hast made our lives pleasant every day with love. 
We would make other lives gladder every day with our 
love. Something to please Thee, Father, we would learn, 
some little deed to thank Thee with, instead of words. 

Some little prayer to do, as well as say. Some little 
thing to give Thee—Thou who art never tired in giving 
so much to us. Amen ! 


oe A ANON. 
The Carol, p. 192. a 
eee. THE HIGHER GOOD 


Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 

Though once they would have joyed my carnal sense, 

IT shudder not to bear a hated name, 

Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defense. 

But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth ; 

A seeing sense that knows the eternal right ; 

A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth ; 

A manly faith that makes all darkness light ; 

Give me the power to labour for mankind ; 

Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak ; 

Eyes let me be to groping men and blind ; 

A conscience to the base ; and to the weak 

Let me be hands and feet ; and to the foolish, mind ; 

And lead still farther on such as Thy kingdom seek. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


LABOUR 


Droop not though shame, sin, and anguish are round 
thee ; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
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Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod. 
Work—for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labour—all labour is noble and holy, 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 
FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION 


\ 


If aman himself would save, 
Then he will be lost, we say ; 

Yea, he is already lost,— 
Selfishness is damned to-day. 


But if he his life would lose 
For another’s sake, we say, -- 
Then, though dying, he shall live,— 
Such a soul is saved to-day. 


Not in any far-off heaven, 
Not in any distant sphere ; 
Saved from all that men should dread, 
At this moment, zow, and here. 
HATTIE TyYNG GRISWOLD. 


He who feeds the hungry before he has assuaged his 
own hunger, prepares for himself eternal food. 
He who renounces that food for the sake of a weaker 


brother is—a god, 
Gems from the East. 


The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need : 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and me. 


; JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, 
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THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 


Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven, 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonised 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child, 
Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved ; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air. 
And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better—saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with loye— 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
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For us to strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world, 
GEORGE ELiov. 


WORK 
What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil, 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines 
And Death’s mild curfew shall from toil assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigus 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


WHAT WAS HIS CREED? 


He left a load of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow’s door, 
Where the deep snow, frozen and white, 
Wrapped street and square, mountain and moor. 
That was his deed, 
He did it well. 
What was his creed ? 
I cannot tell. 
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He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old, 
And hope-inspiring words he said 
To those he sheltered from the cold. 
For man must feed 
As well as pray. 
What was his creed ? 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust, 
In faith his words were never writ, 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With anyone who needed it. 
He took the lead 
In each good task. 
What was his creed ? 
I did not ask. 


He put his trust in God, and worked 
Ever along with hand and head, 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
His sect? His creed? 
His faith? Who knows? 
’T is the greatest of all 
His warm heart glows. 
EDWARD PAYSON POWELL, 


DO IT NOW 


If you have a kind word, say it; 
Throbbing hearts soon sink to rest. 

If you owe a kindness, pay it ; 
Life’s sun hurries to the west. 


Can you do a kind deed? Doit; 
From despair a soul to save ; 

Bless each day as you pass through it, 
Marching onward to the grave. 
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If some grand thing for to-morrow 
You are dreaming, do it now ; 

From the future do not borrow ; 
Frost soon gathers on the brow. 


Days for deeds are few, my brother, 
Then to-day fulfil thy vow. 
If you mean to help another, 
Do not dream it, do it now. 
Glasgow Christian. 


Go; but remember 

How easier far devout enthusiasm is, 

Than a good action ; and how willingly 

Our indolence takes up with pious rapture, 

Tho’ at the time unconscious of its end, 

Only to save the toil of useful deeds. 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 

Nathan the Wise. 
THE CRY OF THE AGE, 


What shall I do to be just ? 

What shall I do for the gain 

Of the world—for its sadness? 

Teach me, O Seers that I trust ! 

Chart me the difficult main 

Leading me out of my sorrow and madness ; 
Preach me the purging of pain. 


Shall I wrench from my finger the ring 
To cast to the tramp at my door? 

Shall I tear off each luminous thing 

To drop in the palm of the poor? 

What shall I do to be just? 

Teach me, O Ye in the light, 

Whom the poor and the rich alike trust : 
My heart is aflame to be right. 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 
The Outlook. 


All else of earth may perish : love alone 
Not heaven itself shall find outgrown ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Poems of the Class of 29, 1873. 


For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear,—believe the aged friend,— 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
A Death in the Desert. 


God is the fulness of heaven ; love is the fulness of man. 
Love is the celestial breathing of the atmosphere of para- 


dise. 
VICTOR HuGo. 


Les Misérables, St. Denis, Book v., Chap. vi. 


Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt His own love can compete with it? Here 
the parts shift ? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator,—the end, what 
began ? 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
Saul, 
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CHAPTER XI 
LOVE 


So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
The World’s Need. 


Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; 
and everyone that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is 


Love. 
JOHN. 


John iv., 7-8. 


Ob! do not let us wait to be just or pitiful or demon- 
strative toward those we love until they or we are struck 
down by illness or threatened with death! Life is short, 
and we have never too much time for gladdening the 
hearts of those who are travelling the dark journey with 
us. Oh be swift to love, make haste to be kind ! 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, December 16, 1868, 


THE RULE OF GOD 


I say to thee—Do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 
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That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish all are shadows vain, 
That death itself shall not remain ; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 


Yet if we will one Guide obey 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day ; 


And we on divers shores are cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
Allin our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this: 
Yet one word more—They only miss 
The winning of that perfect bliss 


Who will not count it true, that love— 
Blessing, not cursing—rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know: 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego— 


Despite of all that seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, — 
That this is blessing ; this is life. 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
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IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress, 
Poor hands! so empty and so cold to-night ! 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hands had wrought, 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped ; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days, remorsefully ; 
The eyes that chilled me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old familiar way ; 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ! 
So I should rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


Oh, friends! I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow ; 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Deal gently with me; I am travel-worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive,—I plead ! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

ARABELLA E. SMITH. 


Ir 
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DOMESTIC LOVE 


Domestic love! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 
With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along through banks with harebells dyed, 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 
When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth 
fling. 


O love of loves! to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key ; 

Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s even, 
When the babes cling round their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice that on the midnight sea 

Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 

Spirit ! I’ve built a shrine; and thou hast come, 

And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy plume ! 

GEORGE CROLY. 


A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another ; as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 


ye have love one to another, 
JESUS. 


John xiti., 34-35. 


If any man say, I love God, and love not his brother, 
he is a liar. 
For if any man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 


how can he love God whom he hath not seen? 
JOHN. 


I John iv., 20. 


Dove 


PRAYER—ANSWER 


At first I prayed for Light :— 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day ! 


And next I prayed for Strength :— 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith :— 
Could I but trust my God, 

I’d live enfolded in His peace, 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love— 

Deep love to God and man ; 
A living love that will not fail, 

However dark His plan ;— 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere ! 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


EDNAH Dow CHENEY. 


Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 

To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 


Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompassed by his faithful guard, 
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And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 


And all zs well, tho’ faith and form 

Be sundered in the night of fear ; 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
In Memoriam, cxxvi. 


O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 

And not of sunset ; forward, not behind ; 

Flood the new heavens and earth and with thee bring 
All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good repute, 

But add thereto whatever bard has sung, 

Or seer has told of, when in trance or dream 

They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy. 


Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 

The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us make 

A man more precious than the gold of Ophir. 

Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 

Should minister as outward types and signs 

Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 

The one great purpose of creation, Love, 

The sole necessity of Earth and Heaven. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Among the Hills—Prelude. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


Everyone has asked himself the great question of an- 
tiquity, as of the modern world: ‘‘ What is the supreme 
cgood?”? You have life before you. Once, only, can you 
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live it. What is the noblest object of desire, the su- 
preme gift to covet? 

We have been accustomed to be told that the greatest 
thing in the religious world is Faith. That great word 
has been the keynote, for centuries, of the popular re- 
ligion, and we have learned to look upon it as the great- 
est thing in the world. Well, we are wrong. ‘‘ Vow 
abideth faith, hope, Love, these three, but the greatest 
of these is Love’’—t Cor. xiii. Paul was speaking of 
faith just a few moments before. He says: ‘‘If I have 
all faith, so that I can remove mountains, and have not 
love, Iam nothing.’”’ So far from forgetting, he deliber- 
ately contrasts them, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
says, ‘‘The greatest of these is Love.” ‘‘The greatest 
thing,’’ says someone, ‘“‘a man can do for his Heavenly 
Father, is to be kind to His other children.’’ I wonder 
why we are not all kinder than we are? How much 
the world needs it! How easily it is done! How in- 
stantaneously it acts! How infallibly it is remembered! 
How superabundantly it pays itself back—for there is 
no debtor in the world so honourable, so superbly hon- 
ourable as Love. ‘‘ Love never faileth.’’ Where Love 
is, Godis. He that dwelleth in Love, dwelleth in God, 
for God is Love. 

Therefore, Jove. Without distinction, without calcula- 
tion, without procrastination, love. Lose no chance of 
giving pleasure. I shall pass through this world but 
once. Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can show to any human being, let me do | 
it mow. Tet me not defer it, or neglect it, for I shall | 
not pass this way again. 

Carlyle said of Robert Burns that there was no truer 
gentleman in Kurope than the ploughman-poet. It 
was because he loved everything—the mouse, and the 
daisy, and all things, great and small, that God had 
made. “Gentleman means gentle man—a man who does 
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things gently with love. We are inclined to look upon 
bad temper as a very harmless weakness. We speak 
of it as a mere infirmity of nature, a family failing, a 
matter of temperament, not a thing to take into very 
serious account in estimating a man’s character. And 
yet here right in the heart of this analysis of love, it 
finds a place; and the Bible again and again returns to 
condemn it as one of the most destructive elements in 
human nature. ‘There is really no place in Heaven fora 
disposition like this. A man in such a mood could only 
make Heaven miserable for all the people init. Except, 
therefore, such a man be born again he cannot, he sim- 
ply CANNOT, enter the Kingdom of Heaven. For it is 
perfectly certain—and you will not misunderstand me— 
that to enter Heaven a man must take it with him. The 
spirit of Christ transforms all, 

It is better not to live than not to love! The with- 
holding of love is the negation of the Spirit of Christ, 
the proof that we never knew Him, that for us He lived 
in vain. 

It means that He suggested nothing in all our 
thoughts, that He inspired nothing in all our lives ; that 
we were not once near enough to Him to be seized with 
the spell of His compassion for the world. 

Be not deceived. ‘The words which all of us shall one 
day hear sound will not be of theology, but of life ; not 
of churches and saints, but of the hungry and the poor; 
not of creeds and doctrines, but of shelter and clothing ; 
not of Bibles and prayer-books, but of cups of cold water 
in the name of Christ. 

Thank God, the Christianity of to-day is coming 
nearer the world’s need. Live to help that on. Thank 
God, men know better, by a hair’s breadth, what religion 
is, what God is, who Christ is, where Christ is. 

Who is Christ? He who fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, visited the sick. And where is Christ? Where? 
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—Who shall receive a little child in My name receiveth 
Me. And who are Christ’s? Everyone that loveth is 
born of God, 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 
Selections. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NEED 


In the quiet of these days it is well to look at the great 
world and ask, ‘‘ What does the world need most?’’ and 
the answer must be, ‘“‘ Mothering.”” From the thrill of 
joy that moves the mother with the consciousness that a 
child is the fruition of her love, the throb of pain whose 
pang is borne with a consciousness of the love that sancti- 
fies it, through the days of lullabies, of prayerful guiding, 
of heroic renunciation, to the laying down of life in the 
quietness of old age, look where one will, in the world 
of business, education, pleasure, sickness, trial, it is 
mothering that the world needs. It needs strength com- 
bined with tenderness ; hatred of evil, with mercy and 
wisdom for the sinner ; self-sacrifice, with the insight to 
separate sentimentality from the divine spirit that makes 
a man give of himself to another; ambition that builds 
day by day the structure of character that makes for God 
and his people; courage that faces evil fearlessly and 
fights to overcome it. Most of all it needs love—the love 
that moves the mother when she forgets everything in 
life but that which ministers to the child, the crown of 
her love. 

Recently a tender, gentle, refined woman who has iden- | _ 
tified herself with those movements which seek to improve 
the conditions of child-life said: ‘‘I have had a new 
thought come to me that has made me accept the loss of 
my little girl with patience, almost with resignation. 
God never meant that a woman should be mother to just 
one little girl. He meant that every woman should be 
mother to every child in the world,” 
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Could this impulse become the principle of every 
woman’s life, the mission of the Babe of Bethlehem would 
be accomplished. The moan of injustice, the shriek of 
ignorance, the cry of sin, would be a call to a love which 
would inspire to activity the world’s wisdom, the world’s 
pity, the world’s courage. Life would sweep on toward 
perfection unhindered by blind selfishness, unmarred by 
lust, unshadowed by ignorance. The soul of love is 
illumination, its impulse inspiration, and these divine 
qualities are the sign and seal of motherhood. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 
The Outlook. 


ONE DAY ALL MEN WILL BE LOVERS 


Let the amelioration in our laws of property proceed 
from the concession of the rich, not from the grasping of 
the poor. Let us begin by habitual imparting. Let us 
understand that the equitable rule is, that no one should 
take more than his share, let him be ever so rich. Let 
me feel that Iam to bea lover. I am tosee to it that the 
world is the better for me, and to find my reward in the 
act. Love would put a new face on this weary old world, 
in which we dwell as pagans and enemies too long; and 
it would warm the heart to see how fast the vain diplo- 
macy of statesmen, the impotence of armies and navies 
and lines of defence, would be superseded by this un- 
armed child. . . . An acceptance of the sentiment 
of love throughout Christendom for a season would 
bring the felon and the outcast to our side in tears, with 
the devotion of his faculties to our service. . . . This 
great, overgrown, dead Christendom of ours still keeps 
alive at least the name of a lover of mankind. But one 
day all men will be lovers; and every calamity will be 
dissolved in the universal sunshine. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Man the Reformer, Essays, Vol, 1. 
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“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE” 


If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love, Iam become sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal. And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all knowledge ; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am 
nothing. Andif I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I give my body to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind ; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, 
is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not 
in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. Love never faileth: but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall be done away ; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away. For we know in part, aud we 
prophesy in part: but when that which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part shall be done away. When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought asa 
child: now that I am become a man, I have put away 
childish things. For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; 
but then face to face: now I know in part ; but then shall 
I know even as also I have been known. But now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; and the greatest 
of these is love. PAUL. 

1 Corinthians xiii. 

Cherish what is dearest while you have it near you, and 
wait not till it is far away. Blind and deaf that we are; 
Oh, think, if thou yet love anybody living, wait not till 
death sweep down the paltry little dust clouds and dis- 
sonances of the moment, and all be at last so mournfully 


clear and beautiful, when it is too late ! 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Reminiscences. 
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THE VERDICT OF DEATH 


How doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low— 

When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lips and brow? 


It clothes their every gift and grace 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel’s face ! 


It sweeps their faults with heavy hand 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand, 
Till scarce the faintest print is scanned. 


It takes each failing on our part, 
And brands it in upon the heart, 
With caustic power and cruel art. 


Thus doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low; 

Then let Love antedate Death’s work, 
And do this Now ! 


ELIZABETH CHARLES. 
Selected. 


Never to tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sym- 
pathetic, tender; to look for the budding flower and the 
opening heart ; to hope always, like God, to love always, 

—this is duty. 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, Jan. 25, 1868. 


THE DEAR TOGETHERNESS 


I dreamed of Paradise,—and still, 
Though sun lay soft on vale and hill 
And trees were green and rivers bright, 
The one dear thing that made delight 
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By sun or stars or Eden weather, 
Was just that we two were together. 


I dreamed of Heaven,—with God so near! 

The angels trod the shining sphere, 

And each was beautiful ;—the days 

Were choral work, were choral praise : 
And yet in Heaven’s far-shining weather 
The best was still,—we were together ! 


I woke,—and lo, my dream was true, 

That happy dream of me and you! 

For Eden, Heaven, no need to roam,— 

The foretaste of it all is Home, 
Where you and I through this world’s weather 
Still work and praise and thank together. 


Together weave from love a nest 

For all that’s good and sweet and blest 

To brood in, till there come a face, 

A voice, a soul, a child’s embrace — 
And then what peace of Bethlehem weather, 
What songs, as we go on together ! 


Together greet life’s solemn real, 

Together own one glad ideal, 

Together laugh, together ache, 

And think one thought, each other’s sake, 
And hope one hope—in new-world weather 
To still go on, and go,—together. 

WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Only the pure in heart shall enter the Gardens of the 


Gods. 
Inscription at Agra, India, 


im Taj-Mahal. 


Be just and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 


Thy God’s, and truth’s. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


King Henry VITT., Act iii., Sc. 2. 


The law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. 
Sow an act, reap a habit ; sow a habit, reap a character ; 


sow a character, reap a destiny. 
ANON. 


He that overcometh shall inherit all things ; and I will 
be his God, and he shall be my son. 


Revelation xxi., 7. 
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CHAPTER XII 
CHARACTER 


Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


; ce ALFRED TENNYSON. 
In Memoriam, cxviii. 


WANTED 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honour,—men who will not lie ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ! 

Tall men sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking ; 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds, — 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps ! 
JosIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 

The Marble Prophecy, and Other Poems. 


THE BETTER PART 


Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare ! 
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‘“Christ,’”? some one says, ‘‘ was human as we are; 
No judge eyes us from heayen, our sin to scan ; 


*“We live no more when we have done our span.”’ 
““Well, then, for Christ,’ thou answerest, ‘‘who can 
care ? 
From sin which Heaven records not why forbear? 
Live we like brutes our life without a plan!” 


So answerest thou; but why not say,— 
“Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high ! 
Sits there no judge in heaven, our sin to see? 


More strictly, then, the inward judge obey / 
Was Christ amanlikeus? Ah! let us try 
Lf we then, too, can be such men as he! 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


The sentiment of virtue is the essence of all religion. 
It is a reverence and delight in the presence of 
certain divine laws. These laws refuse to be adequately 
stated. They will not be written out on paper, or spoken 
by the tongue. They elude our persevering thought ; 
yet we read them hourly in each other’s faces, in each 
other’s actions, in our own remorse. . . . They exe- 
cute themselves, they are out of time, out of space, and 
not subject to circumstance. Thus in the soul of man 
there is a justice whose retributions are instant and en- 
tire. He who does a good deed is instantly ennobled. 
He who does a mean deed is by the action itself con- 
tracted. He who puts off impurity, thereby puts on 
purity. If a man is at heart just, then in so far is he 
God; the safety of God, the immortality of God, the 
majesty of God, do enter into that man with justice. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Divinity School Address, Vol. i. 
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A good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit ; neither 
doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. For every 
tree is known by his own fruit. For of thorns men do 
not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes. 
A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bring- 
eth forth that which is good ; and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is 
evil; for of the abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh. 

And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 


which I say ? 
JESUS. 
Luke vi., 43-46. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*T is only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 


Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man ’s the noblest work of God. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


Let me understand that the good of life does not con-, 
sist in the length or space, but in the use of it. When 1 al 
go to sleep, who knows whether I shall wake again ?) 
and when I wake, whether ever I shall sleep again ?—} 
when I go abroad, whether ever I shall come home, 
again? and when I return, whether ever I shall go abroad 
again? It is not at sea only that life and death are within 
a few inches one of another ; but they are as near every-| 
where else too, only we do not take so much notice of it. | 
What have we to do with frivolous and captious questions | 
and impertinent niceties? Jet us rather study how to | 
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deliver ourselves from sadness, fear, and the burthen of 
all our secret lusts. Let us pass over all our most solemn 
levities, and make haste to a good life, which is a thing 
that presses us. 


SENECA. 
A Happy Life, Chap. iv. 


COMPLAINT 


How seldom, friends, a good great man inherits 
Honor or wealth with all its worth and pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 


REPROOF 


For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain ! 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain? 
-Place,—titles,—salary,—a gilded chain 
Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain ? 
Greatness and goodness are not means but ends : 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man ?—three treasures, Love and Light, 
And Calm Thoughts regular as infant’s breath ; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and night,-- 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


THE SCULPTOR BOY 


Chisel in hand stood the sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a gleam of joy 
An an angel dream passed o’er him. 
He carved that dream in the changing stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Till with Heaven’s own light the sculpture shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 
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Sculptors of life are we, as we stand, 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 
Our life’s dream passes o’er us. 
If we carve it, then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly glory shall be all our own, 
And our lives that angel vision. 
WILLIAM C. DOANE. 


Every life is a profession of faith, and exercises an in- 
evitable and silent propaganda. 

As far as lies in its power, it tends to transform the 
universe and humanity into its own image. ‘Thus we 
have all a cure of souls. 

Every man is a centre of perpetual radiation like a lu- 


minous body ; he is, as it were, a beacon which entices a | 
ship upon the rocks if it does not guide it into port. | 
Every man is a priest, even involuntarily ; his conduct is | 


an unspoken sermon, which is forever preaching to 
others ;—but there are priests of Baal, of Moloch, and of 
all the false gods. Such is the high importance of ex- 
ample. Thence comes the terrible responsibility which 


weighs upon us all. ) An evil example is a spiritual poi- / 


son ; it is the proclamation of a sacrilegious faith, of an / 
impure God. Sin would be only an evil for him who 
commits it were it not a crime towards the weak breth- 
ren whom it corrupts. 

Therefore it has been said: ‘‘It were better for a man 
not to have been born than to offend one of these little 


ones.’’ 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, May 2, 1852. 


According to the consistent teaching of Jesus, a Christ- 
ian is one of the same likeness as Himself, and nothing 


will more certainly debauch the religious sense than any 
12 


| 
} 
| 
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shifting of labels, so that one who keeps Jesus’ com- 
mandments is denied His name, and one in whom there 
is no resemblance to Jesus receives it on grounds of 
correct opinion. 

One cannot imagine our Master requiring the world to 
accept a disciple on the ground of the man’s declaration 
of faith ; He would offer to the world the test of the 
man’s life. 

When one puts in his faith as evidence, he is giving a 
cheque on a bank beyond reach ; when he puts in his 
character he pays in gold. 

The reasonableness of Jesus carries everything before 
it. ‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” 

“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

JOHN WATSON. 
The Mind of the Master, Chap. iii. 


Strive to be really good in that which you wish to be 
thought good. Whatever are called virtues among man- 
kind, you will find, on consideration, capable of being in- 
creased by study and exercise. 

SOCRATES. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
Book ii., Chap. vi. 


THE NAMELESS SAINTS 


I 


What was his name? I do not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he had across the sea 
To live and work for God and me ; 
Felled the ungracious oak ; 
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Dragged from the soil 
With horrid toil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock ; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain-side ; 
And at the end, without memorial, died. 
No blaring trumpets sounded out his fame, 
He lived,—he died,—I do not know his name. 


Ir 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands 
Builded by his hardened hands. 
Only ten thousand homes 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes. 
These are his monument, and these alone. 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


III 
And I? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, Good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend; some sod, 
Some rock for me to break ; 
Some handful of His corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it, in turn, shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it Thine enterprise? Great God, send me. 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 
| EDWARD EVERETY HALE. 


ee 
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Glory and honour and peace to every man that work- 
eth good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek: for 
there is no respect of persons with God. For as many as 
have sinned without law shall also perish without law: 
and as many as have sinned under law shall be judged 
by law: for not the hearers of a law are just before God, 
but the doers of a law shall be justified: for when Gen- 
tiles which have no law do by nature the things of the 
law, these, having no law, are a law unto themselves ; in 
that they shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts. 

PAUL. 
Romans ii., II-15. 


THE WITNESS OF CHARACTER 


One of the most significant facts in connection with 
high development of character is the standard which 
such an attainment instantly imposes on a community. 
Every good man and woman brings the community in 


| which he or she lives to judgment by defining a moral 


and personal standard. } Just as Christ brought the whole 
world to judgment, not only by the truth which he spoke 
but by the life which he lived, so in lesser degree every 
noble person brings the world to the bar of judgment. 
We Angelo, pursuing his task with a noble fidelity 
‘in an age of corruption, unconsciously imposed a judg- 
ment on many of his contemporaries. Dante, preferring 
\exile to the compromise of his convictions, by the great- 
ness of his career and the arduousness of his work set a 
standard which was in itself an inexorable judgment 
upon many of the men and women of his time. it is, 
therefore, always perilous to associate with superior 
people, because the moment we know a superior person 
we greatly enlarge our own responsibilities. Every dis- 
closure of truth, whether in abstract or concrete form, 
imposes a new responsibility upon those to whom the 
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knowledge is brought home.| To live in the intimate | 
relations of the family with a noble character is to bring | 
one’s self daily to the judgment bar. ) Goethe once said 
that the only protection against great superiorities is 
love ; that is to say, men can free themselves from envy 
and jealousy and the habit of detraction when they stand 
in the presence of those who tower over them only by 
loving that which they recognise is higher than them- 
selves. In like manner one can disarm moral and per- 
sonal superiority only by emulating it. \There is nothing) 
more beautiful than the influence which a noble charac- 
ter exerts in the way of constantly raising the standards: 
of others. \It is impossible to live comfortably with an 
unselfish person unless one also endeavours to be unself- 
ish ; and so beautiful character becomes contagious, and, 
by constantly, although unconsciously, holding up an 
ideal, transforms those who are brought into association 
with it. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 
The Outlook. 


But when they stripped him of his ornaments 
It was the baubles lost their grace, not he. 
His eyes, his mouth, his nostril, all inspired 
With scorn that mastered utterance of scorn, 
With power to check all rage until it turned 
To ordered force, unleashed on chosen prey— 
It seemed the soul within him made his limbs 
And made them grand. ‘The baubles were well gone, 
He stood the more a king, when bared to man. 
GEORGE ELIov. 
Spanish Gypsy. 
PSALM XV. 


Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle? Who shall 
dwell in ‘thy holy hill? 

He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the truth im his heart. 
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He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil 
to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour. 

In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; but he 
honoureth them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to 
his own hurt, and changeth not. 

He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh 
reward against the innocent. He that doeth these things 
shall never be moved. 


“Lockhart, I may have but a moment to speak to 
you. 

‘“My dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be religious— 
be a good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort 
when you come to lie here.”’ 

WALTER SCOTT. 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Chap. xxix. 


God requires nothing but righteousness of His children. 
Ritual, whether it be of the Levitical Code, of the Epis- 
copal cathedral, or of the Quaker meeting-house, is use- 
ful only in case it promotes righteousness, useless if it 
does not. God will never take anything else as a substi- 
tute for personal character, whether offered by man or 
on his behalf. Salvation is not a method by which men 
can get into heaven without character; salvation is 
character. Christ came, not to provide a substitute for 
righteousness, but to help men to attain righteousness. 

The Outlook. 


God loves and desires to save every one of His child- 
ren. Jesus Christ is the expression of His love in 
human life. The Christ-spirit is a universal spirit. If 
any man has his spirit, he is his now and hereafter. 

THEODORE F, SEWARD. 
Fleaven Every Day, page 46. 
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GRADATIM 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God— 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are ’neath our feet ; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing in sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for angels, but feet for men ! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way— 

We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray ; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 


JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 
The Marble Prophecy, and Other Poems. 
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TRUE WEALTH 


Without the rich heart, wealth is an ugly beggar. The 
King of Shiraz could not afford to be so bountiful as the 
poor Osman who dwelt at his gate. Osman had a human- 
ity so broad and deep that although his speech was so 
bold and free with the Koran as to disgust all the der- 
vishes, yet was there never a poor outcast, eccentric, or 
insane man, some fool who had cut off his beard, or who 
had been mutilate ander a vow, or had a pet madness in 
his brain, but fled at once to him—that great heart lay 
there so sunny and hospitable in the centre of the coun- 
try that it seemed as if the instinct of all sufferers drew 
them to his side. Is not this to be rich? This only to 
be rightly rich? RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Essay on Manners. 


TRUE ADVANCE IN LIFE 


Mighty of heart, mighty of mind, magnanimous—to 
be this is indeed to be great in life ; to become this in- 
creasingly is indeed ‘‘to advance in life,’’—in life itself, 
not in the trappings of it. An education of soul is pos- 
sible which in itself is advancement in life—any other 
may perhaps be advancement in death. He only is ad- 
vancing in life whose heart is growing softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is en- 
tering into living peace. And they who have this life in 
them are the true lords of the earth—they and they 
only ! JOHN RUSKIN. 


Sesame and Lilies, King’s Treasuries. 


Now I, Callicles, am persuaded of the truth of these 
things, and I consider how I shall present my soul whole 
and undefiled before the judge in that day. Renouncing 
the honours at which the world aims, I desire only to 
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know the truth, and to live as well as I can, and, when 
the time comes, to die. And to the utmost of my power, 
I exhort all other men to do the same. I exhort you 
also to take part in the great combat, which is the com- 
bat of life, and greater than every other earthly conflict. 


PLATO, 
Gorgias (Jowett Trans.). 


Perfection as an end,—a noble example for sustenance 
on the way,—the divine proved by its own excellence, — 
is not this the whole of Christianity ? God manifest in 
all men,—is not this its true goal and consummation ? 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, Apr. 28, 1866, 


GOD OR DUST? 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


Hold, there! Where runnest thou? Know heaven isin 
thee. 

Seekest thou for God elsewhere, His face thou ’lt never 
see. 


In all eternity no tone can be so sweet 
As where man’s heart with God in unison doth beat. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man, that, too, become thou 
must,— 
God, if thou lovest God; dust, if thou lovest dust. 
JOHANNES SCHEFFLER. 
The Cherubic Pilgrim. 


What doth the Lord require of thee, O man, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 


God ? 
MICAH. 


Chap. vi. 


True religion and undefiled before our God and Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 

JAMES. 
Epistle, Chap. i., 26. 


Life and Religion are one, or neither is anything. 
Religion is no way of life, no show of life, no obsery- 
ance of any sort. It is neither the food nor medicine of 


being,—it is life essential. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The Marquis of Lossie, Chap. 1xi. 


Natural religion supplies still all the facts which are 
disguised under the dogmas of popular creeds. The 
progress of religion is steadily to its identity with morals. 
—The next age will behold God in the ethical laws. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Vol. x., Sov. of Ethics,— 
The Preacher. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


RELIGION 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be ?— 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Our Master. 
REQUIREMENT 


We live by Faith ; but Faith is not the slave 

Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 

Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 

What asks our Father of His children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways ? 

No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise !— 

A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is Good. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Religion is not to dedieve, but to de. A fine character \ 
is the highest revelation of God that can exist on earth. | 
It is the eternal law—wrought into life. 

EDWARD PAYSON POWELL. 
Liberty and Life. 
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To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices to 
Me? saith the Lord: Iam full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the 
blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of goats. When ye 
come to be seen before Me, who hath required this at 
your hand, to tread My courts? Bring no more vain obla- 
tions; incense is an abomination untoMe; . . . Wash 
ye, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before Mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do 
well; seek judgment, right the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. 


ISAIAH. 
Chap. i., 11-17. 


It was the selling of absolution that ended the Medize- 
val faith ; and I can tell you more, it is the selling of 
absolution which to the end of time will mark false 
Christianity. Pure Christianity gives her remission of 
sins only by ending them, but false Christianity gets her 
remission of sins by compounding for them. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
Crown of Wild Olives, Traffic. 


_ Sooner or later it must come that men shall take the 

sublime morals of the New Testament, its unparallelled 
conceptions of the nature of God, and its irresistible 
power over the heart, with the simple narrative of the 
life and death of Jesus,—these and these alone, as the 
essentials of Christianity ; leaving all questions of mira- 
cles and marvels and supernaturalisms to be settled by 
every man for himself, as things purely speculative, and 
not touching at all the real heart of Christianity or re- 
ligion. Jesus drew attention away from these things as 
being of comparatively little importance ; it is for me to 
do the same. To love God and man, and to do to others 
as I would have them do to me, that is true Christianity. 
To reverence God and work righteousness, that is true 


a 
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religion. And compared with that, all question of belief 
or non-belief in miracles is of weight as light as the mote 


that floats in the sunbeam. 
JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 
Miracles. 


To live in God and to do His work—this is religion, 
salvation, life eternal; this is both the effect and the 
sign of love and of the Holy Spirit; this is the new man 
announced by Jesus, and the new life into which we 
enter by the second birth. 

To be born again is to renounce the old life, sin, and 
the natural man, and to take to oneself another principle 
of life. 

It is to exist for God with another self, another will, 


another love. 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Journal Intime, July 17, 1859. 


We believe that when Christianity shall be reborn from 
its temporary eclipse, it will rise again with two com- 
mandments instead of ten—the love of God and the love 
of man; with the beatitudes in place of the creeds ; with 
a doctrine of self-sacrifice of the human heart in place of 
a doctrine of atonement ; with a belief in the incarnation 
of God in humanity in the place of the personal incarna- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ ; and that by degrees when 
that day shall come, man will be united to his Maker by 
tenderer, deeper, and more powerful ties than yet have 
been known, and that religion will assert a power greater, 
more comprehensive, and more healing to man’s differ- 
ences than the world has ever yet seen. 

; JAMES MARTINEAU. 


THE SOCIALITY OF JESUS’ RELIGION 


Christianity comes, not as a theological or ecclesiastical 
system, but as a revelation of life ; not as a cult of wor- 
ship, but as a social ideal, based upon the sacrifice of 
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service as the natural law of human life. In religion as 
a thing in itself Jesus was not interested; rather, he 
looked with profound distrust upon what was then, and 
is now, both officially and popularly understood by re- 
ligion. A religious cult was something he could not 
tolerate; an official religion was to him a usurpation. 
Religious forms and theological dogmas he regarded as 
matters of little consequence, except as they perverted 
and oppressed human life. There is no indication that 
Jesus came expecting to found a new religion, but every 
indication that he came expecting to disclose to men the 
divine or natural order of human relations. 

It was human life that interested Jesus and that seemed 
to him, even at its worst, to be the one altogether sacred 
matter of concern. The age that finally changed the 
revelation of Jesus from a social ideal to an official re- 
ligion, from a revelation of righteousness to a theologi- 
cal system, was the most licentious and untruthful, the 
most morally apostate and insanely wicked, in the history 
of the Church. The Nicene Council, from which the 
Church received its theology, was so shamelessly immoral, 
so without sense of right and human honour, as to outrage 
even Constantine’s sense of ethical decency—and he, al- 
though styled the first Christian emperor by Church fables, 
was avowedly atheistic in both morals and intellect, a 
character that might stand as the historic incarnation of 
the political genius of evil. Itis a long and downward 
journey from Jesus to Athanasius, longer by far than 
from Athanasius to either Hildebrand or Calvin. I do 
not say that the Church has not been receiving moral dis- 
cipline, yet to bear its best fruit, during these centuries 
of wandering in the wilderness of theology and ecclesias- 
tical politics. But we need to understand that this wild- 
erness, in which we still wander among the bones of our 
fathers, is not the land of social promise which Jesus 
viewed for his nation and his human race. The social- 
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ity of life was Jesus’ fundamental religious conception. 
The sociality of religion is the revelation of Jesus’ re- 
ligious experience, and is the realisation of his kingdom. 
His teaching did not come into the world as something 
new, but as an interpretation of that which is eternal in 
all religion ; it came as a program for the simple organis- 
ation of all religious facts and forces in a redeemed and 
naturalhuman life. Christianity began, so far as it issued 
from Jesus, not as a new religion, but as a revelation of 
human life in a social ideal. The whole law of man’s 
relation to God, the knowledge of which law had hitherto 
been fragmentary, Jesus came declaring. To reveal the 
sociality of religion, he taught by deed and word. 

It is easy to be worshipfully or professionally religious : 
to be just and righteous is quite another matter. Relig- 
ion is relation, and a right relation with God is primarily — 
a right relation with human life, where the God of man 
is. ‘The sociality of religious experience is its value alike 
to God and man ; its sociality is the true measure of its 
reality. 

We are nearing the social crisis of the world ; it is also 
the crisis of Christ’s religion. The forces of selfishness 
and sacrifice are gathering for their supreme struggle on 
the field of Christ’s truth, while the cross has become 
foolishness to the Church which bears his name. The 
Church has become of the world even as he was not of 
the world. Things which are an abomination in the 
sight of God are now no more highly esteemed in the 
world thanin the Church, and the Church has been recon- 
ciling itself to the will of the world rather than vicari- 
ously reconciling the world to the will of God. Human 
life is now so settled in discontent with individualistic 
principles and competitive practices, so glowing with 
Messianic forces, so near to breathing the heavenly 
breath and watchful for the holy city, that it often seems 
that if the many sons of God now committed to the 
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social redemption could find some way to make one su- 
preme associate sacrifice, fully illustrative of the social 
law, they might lift the whole organism into a living 
social vision, so appealing and commanding that it would 
renew the strength of the common life to enter upon the 
strifeless progress of the ransomed society. 


GEORGE D. HERRON. 
The Arena (Condensed). 


ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION 


Race and nationality cannot circumscribe the fellow- 
ship of the larger communion of the faithful, a com- 
munion destined to embrace in one covenant all the 
children of men. No caste or tribe can lay claim to 
superior sanctity. None is nearer the heart of God than 
another. 

God is no respecter of persons. In His sight it is the 
black heart and not the black skin, the crooked deed and 
not the curved nose, which excludes. The day of national 
religions is past. ‘The God of the universe speaks to all 
mankind, 

It is not in the storm of fanaticism nor in the fire of 
prejudice, but in the still small voice of conscience that 
God speaks and is to be found. He believes in God who 
lives a godlike or a goodly life. Not he who mumbles 
his Credo, but he who lives it, is accepted. Were those 
marked for glory by the great Teacher of Nazareth who 
wore the largest phylacteries? Is the Sermon on the 
Mount a creed? Was the decalogue a creed? Character 
and conduct, not creed, will be the keynote of the gospel 
in the Church of Humanity Universal. Religion will 
then, as now, lift man above his weaknesses by reminding 
him of his responsibilities. The goal before is Paradise. 
Eden is to rise. It has not yet been. This religion will 
indeed be for man to lead him to God. Its sacramental 
word will be duty. Sympathy and resignation are indeed 
beautiful flowers grown in the garden of many a tender 
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and noble human heart. But it is active love and energy 
which alone can push on the chariot of human progress, 
and progress is the gradual realisation of the divine 
spirit which is incarnate in every human being. This 
principle will assign to religion once more the place of 
honour among the redeeming agencies of society from the 
bondage of selfishness. ‘‘As ye have done to the least 
of these ye have done unto me,’ will be the guiding 
principle of human conduct in all the relations into 
which human life enters. 
Emir, G. HIrscH. 

Extracts from Address in Parliament of Religions. 


It is impossible to define religion completely, but per- 
haps the nearest approach to an adequate definition is that 
contained in the well-known phrase, ‘‘ Religion is the life 
of God in the soul of man.”? These words go to the heart 
of the matter, for they detach the idea of religion from 
everything that limits it or identifies it with special rite, 
creed, service, or knowledge. 

The emphasis rests where it belongs, on life; not on 
doctrine, organisation, or particular revelation. 

The Outlook. 


TEACHINGS OF ELIAS HICKS 


The true Christian religion consists neither in rites nor 
Bibles nor sermons nor Sundays—but in noiseless secret 
ecstasy and unremitted aspiration, in purity, in a good 
practical life, in charity to the poor, and toleration to all. 

A man may keep the Sabbath, may belong to a church 
and attend all the observances, have regular family prayer, 
keep a well-bound copy of the Hebrew Scriptures in a 
conspicuous place in his house, and yet be not a truly 
religious person at all. 

It matters not where you live, but how you live. 


WALT WHITMAN. 
Sketch of Elias Hicks. ' 
13 i 
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Tse-Kung asked, ‘‘Is there one word which may serve 
as arule for one’s whole life?” 

Confucius answered, ‘‘Is not Reciprocity such a word ? 
What you do not wish done to yourself, do not to 
others.” 


CONFUCIUS. 
Analects, Book xii. 


What is religion? Tenderness toward all creatures. 
To cleanse the heart, to cease from sin, to get virtue, 
that is the religion of the Buddha. 


Fiitopadesa of Vishnu Sarman. 


Good thoughts, good words, good deeds, is piety. 
Nothing more will be wanted. 


ZOROASTER. 
Zendavesta. 


A man’s true wealth is the good he does in the world. 
When he dies mortals will ask what property he left 
behind him; but the angels will ask, What good deeds 


hast thou sent before thee ? 


MOHAMMED. 
Mishkat. 


All true work is Religion ; and whatsoever Religion is 
not work may go and dwell among the Brahmins, Anti- 
nomians, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will ; with me 
it shall have no harbour. 

Admirable was that of. the old monks, ‘‘ Laborare est 


orare’’ (Work is worship). 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Past and Present. Book II., chap, xii. 


“Do justice and judgment.’”’ That ’s your Bible order ; 
that’s the ‘‘Service of God,’’—not praying nor psalm- 
singing. You are told, indeed, to sing psalms when you 
are merry, and to pray when you need anything ; and by 
the perverseness of the Evil Spirit we get to think that 
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praying and psalm-singing are ‘‘service.’’ Begging is not , 
serving; God likes mere beggars as little as you do—He | 
likes honest servants, not beggars. Sowhen a child loves 
its father very much, and is very happy, it may sing little 
songs about him; but it does n’t call that serving its fa- 
ther; neither is singing songs about God, serving God. 
And yet we are impudent enough to call our beggings 
and chauntings ‘‘ Divine Service.’ Alas! unless we per- 
form Divine Service in every willing act of life, we never 
perform it at all. The one Divine work—and the one 
ordered sacrifice—is to do justice; and it is the last we 


are ever inclined to do. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
Crown of Wild Olives, Wecture I. 


Thus saith the Lord: To what purpose cometh to Me 
incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a far 
country? Your burnt offerings are not acceptable, nor 
your sacrifices sweet unto Me. Trust ye not in lying 
words, saying, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the 
Lord, are these. Thoroughly amend your ways and 
thoroughly execute judgment between man and man. 


JEREMIAH. 
Chap. vi., vii. 


The true service of God is service of man. What canst 
thou do for God? Look around thee! His power and 
His glory shine on the eternal hills and flood thee with 
the sunrise of every morning. His providence surrounds 
thee and directs thy path. What canst thou do but give 
thy feet to run the errands of His goodness to men, thy 
hands to work the works of Him that sent thee ? 

What canst thou do but fill thy heart at the fountain 
of eternal love and pour it forth again to thy brothers? 
What but take into Thy soul His righteousness and let it 
shine forth in thy words and acts to sweeten all the world 
of human relations? 


ANON, 
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Whosoever (says Christ) will come after me, and be my 
Disciple, let him deny himself, and take up his daily 
Cross, and follow me. Nothing short of this will do; 
mark that, for as it is sufficient, so it is indispensable. 

No Crown, but by the Cross! No Life Eternal, but 
through Death. How, and in what manner is the Cross 
to be daily borne? The way, like the Cross is spiritual. 
That is, an inward submission of the soul to the Will of 
God as it is manifested by the Light of Christ in the 
Conscience of men. 

WILLIAM PENN. 
No Cross, No Crown, Chaps. ii. and iii. 


LOVE OF GOD—LOVE OF GOODNESS 


Very few state with sufficient strength and precision 
the moral foundation and the moral nature of religion. 
Love to God is from beginning to end the love of virtue. 
Religion is the expansion and most perfect form of the 
moral faculty of man. . . . Religion and virtue, 
wherever they exist, are the mind itself, and nothing 
else. They are human nature, and nothing else. A 
good man’s piety and virtue are not distinct possessions ; 
they are himself, and all the glory which belongs to them 
belongs to himself. What is Religion? Not a foreign 
inhabitant, not something alien to our nature, which 
comes and takes up its abode in the soul. It is the soul 
itself, lifting itself up to its Maker. What is virtue? It 
is the soul listening to, and revering, and obeying a law 
which belongs to its very essence—the law of duty. We 
sometimes smile when we hear men decrying human na- 
ture, and in the same breathing exalting religion to the 
skies ; as if religion were anything more than human 
nature acting in obedience to its chief law. Religion 
and virtue, as far as we possess them, are ourselves ; and 
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the homage which is paid to these attributes is in truth a 
tribute to the soul of man. 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Works (One Volume), pp. 570-572. 


Whoever can so look into my heart as to tell whether 
there ts anything which I revere, and if there be, what 
thing it is, he may read me through and through, and 
there is no darkness wherein I may hide myself. 

This is the master-key to the whole moral nature; 
what does a man secretly admire and worship? What 
haunts him with the deepest wonder? What fills him 
with most earnest aspirations? What should we over- 
hear in the soliloquies of his unguarded mind? This it 
is which in the truth of things constitutes his religion ;— 
this which determines his precise place in the scale of 
spiritual ranks ;—this which allies him to hell or heaven ; 
this which makes him the outcast or the accepted of the 
moral sentiments of the Holiest. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 
FE-ndeavours, Sermon xxiii. 


* TRUE RELIGION 


Religion should be strength, guide, and comfort, not 
the source of intellectual anxiety or angry argument. 
To persecute for religion’s sake implies belief in a jeal- 
ous, cruel, and unjust Deity. If we have done our best 
to arrive at the truth, to torment oneself about the result 
is to doubt the goodness of God, and in the words of 
Bacon, ‘‘ to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of in the 
likeness of a dove, in the shape of a raven.”’ 

“The letter killeth, but the spirit giving life,”’ and the 
first duty of religion is to form the highest possible con- 
ception of God. . . . As long as we honestly wish to 
arrive at truth we need not fearthat we shall be punished 
for unintentional error. ‘‘For what,’’ says Micah, 
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“doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love 
mercy, aud to walk humbly with thy God?” 

There is very little theology in the Sermon on the 
Mount, or indeed in any part of the Gospels; and the 
differences which have kept us apart have their origin 
rather in the study than the Church. Religion was in- 
tended to bring peace on earth and good-will towards 
men, and whatever tends to hatred and persecution, how- 
ever correct in the letter, must be utterly wrong in the 
spirit. How much misery would have been saved to 
Europe if Christians had been satisfied with the Sermon 
on the Mount ! 

There is more true Christianity in some Pagan philo- 
sophers than in certain Christian theologians. Take, for 
instance, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and Plutarch. 

Collect from the Bible all that Christ thought neces- 
sary for his disciples, and how little dogma there is. 
“Pure religion and undefiled is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.”’ ‘‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

To do right is thesure ladder which leads up to Heaven, 
though the true faith will help us to find and to climb it. 
In looking forward to the future we may fairly hope with 
Ruskin that ‘‘the charities of more and more widely 
extended peace are preparing the way for a Christian 
Church which shall depend neither on ignorance for its 
continuance, nor on controversy for its progress, but 
shall reign at once in light and love.” 

JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Pleasures of Life, Chap. xi. 


Perhaps there is nothing better for our time, rife with 
just criticism upon the Christian religion and making 
honest effort to do without religion in the reformation of 
the world, than the letter of James the Just; for in it he 
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tells us the thing we most need to know, and that is, 
that religion which is not sociological is vain; and that 
all effort toward the uplift of our race, done in the spirit 
of charity, is religious—and it is divinely religious. 

MYRON ADAMS, 
The Creation of the Bible, Chap. xxv. 


THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 


The ‘‘New Christianity,’ rising all about us, is the 
simple but mighty gospel of Jesus, enriched by Science 
and Democracy, enforced by the Philanthropic Impulse, 
and operated through the Educational method. It puts 
character-building above creed-making; deeds of love 
above dogmas of wrath; service above sacrament ; 
obedience to moral law above belief in theological 
statements. 

It makes the Golden Rule central ; it uses the Sermon 
on the Mount rather than the Nicene Creed as the chart 
of life ; it appeals to love instead of fear. It encourages 
growth and discovery rather than conformity of opinion ; 
it pleads for brotherhood and co-operation ; it insists on 
freedom ; it uses the Bible, not to make a creed but to 
enrich a life. 

The New Christianity finds the service of God in help- 
fulness to man, the way of salvation in the path of 
righteousness, the sure salvation in perfected man 100d, 
the only authority in love and reason, an adequate basis 
of religious organisation in a common purpose to be good 
and do good. All truth, its scripture ; all men, its field 
and fellowship ; all loving souls, its saints and ministers ; 
a kingdom of heaven on earth for all, its ideal and 


aspiration, 
JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


The Growth of Christianity, lesson xx. 


A religion wide as the widest outlook of the human 
mind, a religion free as human thought, concurrent with 
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reason, co-ordinate with science ; a religion in which the 
present predominates over the past, and the future over 
the present: in which judgment tops authority, and vision 
outruns tradition,—this is the instant demand of a liberal 


faith. 
FREDERICK HENRY HEDGE. 


Ways of the Spirit, Chap. iv. 


THE RELIGION OF REASON 


To love justice, to long for the right, to love mercy, to 
pity the suffering, to assist the weak to forget wrongs 
and remember benefits—to love the truth, to be sincere, 
fo utter honest words, to love liberty, to wage relentless 
war against slavery in all forms, to love wife and child 
and friend, to make a happy home, to love the beautiful 
in art, in nature, to cultivate the mind, to be familiar 
with the mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, the 
noble deeds of all the world, to cultivate courage and 
cheerfulness, to make others happy, to fill life with the 
splendour of generous acts, the warmth of loving words, 
to discard error, to destroy prejudice, to receive new 
truths with gladness, to cultivate hope, to see the calm 
beyond the storm, the dawn behind the night, to do the 
best that can be done and then be resigned—this is the 
religion of reason, the creed of science. This satisfies 
the brain and heart. 

ROBERT GREEN INGERSOLL. 
The Foundations of Faith. 


That conduct is the only thing needful is a fact that all 
the great religious teachers of the world are agreed upon. 
I tell you there is a strange surprise awaiting some of 
us in the great hereafter. We shall discover that many 
of the so-called atheists are, after all, more religious than 
ourselves, 

The whole thing has been summed up, once and for- 
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ever in Leigh Hunt’s beautiful story of ‘‘Abou Ben 
Adhem.”’ 

ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE. 
Address at Parliament of Religions. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase !— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold :— 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

““What writest thou?’’—The vision rais’d its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord 

Answer’d, ‘‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’’ 
‘“‘And is mine one?”’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘‘I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.”’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light 

And showed their names whom love of God had blest, 
Andlo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


LEIGH Hunt’. 


| What isthe Church? It is the union of all who Love, 
| in the service of all who Suffer. 
WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
Lf Christ Came to Chicago, Ch. vii. 


A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then,— 
Amo shall be the password through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
“ Believest thou ?’’ but, ‘‘ Lovest thou ?’’ and all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘‘ Lord, I love.” 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul. 

HENRY BERNARD CARPENTER. 

Liber Amoris. 


Lo! the God’s love blazes higher, 
Till all differences expire 
What are Moslems? What are Giaours? 
All are Love’s, and all are ours. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Trans. from Seyd Nimetollah. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE COMING CHURCH 


I dream’d 
That stone by stone I rear’d a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 
To every breath from Heaven, and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Akbars Dream. 


Let us try to build—if not for ourselves, for our child- 
ren’s children—some fairer temple of Christian thought 
and worship, in which they may dwell together in unity. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. Unity can never come 
from dogma as our forefathers unhappily imagined. 
Dogma splits rather than unites from its very nature. It 
is a creature of intellect, and intellect can never rest. It 
remains unsatisfied with its own work, and is always 
turning up afresh the soil of past opinion. 

The spirit of Christ can alone bind together the frag- 
ments of Truth, as they mirror themselves in our partial 
reason. 

JOHN TULLOCH. 
Movement of Religious Thought 
in Britain, Chap. viii. 


A united Christianity, a Christianity of love and serv- 
ice, instead of dogmas and creeds, is the only hope of 
the world. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD. 
The Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 
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Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; them 
also I must bring and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold, and one shepherd. 


JESUS. 
John x., 14-16. 


The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and devout 
souls are everywhere of one religion, and when death has 
taken off the mask, they will know one another, though 
the diverse liveries they wear here make them strangers. 

WILLIAM PENN. 
Reflections and Maxims, First Part, No. 519. 


There is—there is—one primitive and sure 
Religion pure. 

Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and codes 
wear myriad modes. 

Contains all creeds within its mighty span 
The love of God, displayed in love of man. 

HORACE SMITH. 
Moral Ruins. 


AN INSCRIPTION BY ABUL FAZL FOR A TEMPLE 
IN KASHMIR 


O God, in every temple I see people that see thee, and 
in every language I hear spoken, people praise thee. 

Polytheism and Islam feel after thee. 

Each religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.’ If 
it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it 
be a Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to 
ices 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and some- 
times the mosque. 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or ortho- 
doxy ; for neither of them stands behind the screen of 
Thy truth. 
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Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 
But the dust of the rose petal belongs to the heart of the 
perfume seller. 

Quoted by ALFRED TENNYSON 
in Adbkar’s Dream. 
Blochman, Chap. xxxii. 


“MY BELIEF” 


I find myself always struck and stimulated by a good 
anecdote, any trait of heroism, of faithful service. 7T do- 
not find that the age or country makes the least difference ; 
no, nor the language the actors spoke, nor the religion 
which they professed, whether Arab in the desert, or 
Frenchman in the Academy. I see that sensible men 
and conscientious men all over the world were of one 
religion,—the religion of well-doing and daring, men of 
sturdy truth, men of integrity and feeling for others.} My 
inference is, that there is a statement of religion possible 
which makes all scepticism absurd. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
The Preacher. 
Works, Vol. x., p. 215. 


THE ONENESS OF RELIGION 


Now therecan be but one kind of Religion, as there can 
be but one kind of time and space. It may exist in dif- 
ferent degrees, weak or powerful ; in combination with 
other emotions, love or hate, with wisdom or folly, and 
thus it is superficially modified ; just as Love, which is 
always the same thing, is modified by the character of 
the man who feels it, and by that of the object to which 
it is directed. Of course, then, there is no difference but 
of words between revealed Religion and zatural Religion ; 
for all actual Religion is revealed in us, or it could not be 
felt, and all revealed Religion is natural, or it would be 
of no use. What is of use to a man comes upon the 
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plane of his consciousness, not merely above it, or below 
it. We may regard Religion from different points of 
view, and give corresponding names to our partial con- 
ceptions, which we have purposely limited, and so speak 
of natural and revealed Religion ; Monotheistic, Poly- 
theistic, or Pantheistic, Pagan, Jewish, Christian, Ma- 
hometan Religion. But in these cases the distinction, 
indicated by the terms, belongs to the thinker’s mind, 
not to Religion itself, the object of thought. 
THEODORE PARKER. 

Discourse of Religion, Book I., chap. iv. 


The great religions of the world are but larger sects; 
they come together, like the lesser sects, for works of 
benevolence ; they share the same aspirations, and every 
step in the progress of each brings it nearer to all the 
rest. For most of us in America, the door out of super- 
stition and sin may be called Christianity ; that is our 
historical name for it ; it is the accident of a birthplace. 
But other nations find other outlets; they must pass 
through their own doors, not through ours ; and all will 
come at last upon the broad ground of God’s providing, 
which bears no man’s name. The reign of heayen on 
earth will not be called the Kingdom of Christ or of 
Buddha, it will be called the Church of God, or the Com- 
monwealthof Man. I donot wish to belong toa religion 
only, but to ¢#e religion ; it must not include less than 
the piety of the world. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
The Sympathy of Religions. 


It is my design to recall men from the transient Form 
to the eternal Substance ; from outward and false Belief 
to real and inward Life; from this partial Theology and 
its Idols of human device, to that universal Religion and 
its ever-living Infinite God ; from the temples of human 
Folly and Sin which every day crumble and fall, to the 
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inner Sanctuary of the Heart where the still, small voice } 
will never cease to speak. 

I would show men Religion as she is—most fair of all 
God’s fairest children. If I fail in this, it is the head 
that is weak, not the heart that is wanting. 

Religion is the first spiritual thing man learned; the 
last thing he will abandon. 

There is but one Religion, as one Ocean, though we 
call it Faith in our church, and Infidelity out of our 


church. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
Introduction to Discourses. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER 


Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, or by sage,— 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


This day be bread and peace my lot ; 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou knowest if best bestowed or not, 
And let Thy will be done. 


To Thee whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 
Oue chorus let all beings raise, 
All natures incense rise. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
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HYMN FOR THE UNITY CHURCH OF ROCHESTER 


When Christians took from Palestine 
Their conquering way to Rome, 

They sometimes gained an olden shrine, 
And made them there a home. 


Still in the midst the altar stood, 
And sculptured gods looked down 

Upon the new-come brotherhood 
With unchanged smile or frown. 


Then through the sacred temple shone 
A light from Galilee ; 

And all the holy air took on 
A deeper sanctity. 


So in the house we consecrate 
To fresh fidelities, 

May all its former glory wait, 
And greater glories rise. 


All faiths and worships are akin, 
All human hearts are one ; 

To all pure souls God enters in 
And makes of each a son. 


The new does not destroy the old, 
The old brings forth the new ; 
The lowest-laid foundations hold, 
Forever stands the true. 
NEWTON M. MANN. 


A THEOLOGIAN FROM THE SCHOOL OF CAM- 
BRIDGE ON THE CHARLES 


Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
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Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 

Would help us in our utmost need. 

With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

Nor banished Nature from his plan, 

But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn (Prelude). 


THE COMING CHURCH 


Its Temple is all space; its Shrine the good heart ; its 
Creed all truth ; its Ritual works of love and utility ; its 
Profession of Faith a manly life, works without, faith 
within, love of God and man. It bids man do duty, and 
take what comes of it—grief or gladness. It is meek and 
reverent of truth, but scorns all falsehood, though upheld 
by the ancient and honourable of the earth. It bows to 
no idols, of wood or flesh, of gold or parchment ; neither 
Mammon, the Church, the Bible, nor yet Jesus, but God 
only. It takes all helps it can get ; counts no good word 
profane, though a heathen spoke it; no lie sacred, though 
the greatest prophet had said the word. Its redeemer is 
within ; its salvation within ; its heaven and its oracle of 
God. The personal Jesus is its encouragement, for he 
reveals the possible of man. Its watchword is: Be as 
perfect as God. It makes each man his own priest ; but 
accepts him gladly that speaks a holy word. Its prayer 
in words, in works, in feeling, in thought, is this: Thy 
will be done ; its Church that of all holy souls,’ the Church 
of the first-born, called by whatever name. 

THEODORE PARKER. 


Discourses, Chap. vi. 
14 
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The Lord has declared to the Hindu: ‘‘I am in every 
religion as the thread through a string of pearls. Wher- 
ever thou seest extraordinary holiness and extraordinary 
power raising and purifying humanity, know ye, that I 
am there.” 

Asoka’s council was a council of the Buddhist faith. 
Akbar’s, though more to the purpose, was only a parlour 
meeting. It was reserved for America to proclaim to all 
quarters of the globe that the Lord is in every religion. 

May He who is the Brahma of the Hindus, the Ahura 
Mazda of the Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Buddhists, 
the Jehovah of the Jews, the Father in heaven of the 
Christians, give strength to you to carry out your noble 
idea. . . . If the Parliament of Religions has shown 
anything to the world it is this: It has proved to the 
world that holiness, purity, and charity are not the ex- 
clusive possession of any church in the world, and that 
every system has produced men and women of the most 


exalted character. 
VIVEKANANDA. 


From Address at Parliament of Religions. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, or farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One Unseen Presence she adores, 
With silence or with psalm. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up ; 

The pure in heart, her baptised ones ; 
Love, her communion cup, 
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The Truth is her prophetic gift, 
The Soul her sacred page ; 

And feet on mercy’s errand swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O living Church! Thine errand speed, 
Fulfil the work sublime ; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed, 
Redeem the evil time ! 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


BE A CHRIST 


The New Redemption for which the world has long 
been waiting wearily is nigh at hand. The old forms, 
having served their turn and done their work, are passing 
away. They hinder where they ought to help, and fail 
to interpret the full-orbed revelation of the will of God 
toward us in all its bearing upon the social, political, and 
national lifeof man. ‘‘ A new commandment give I unto 
you, that you love one another,”’ is still, alas! a new com- 
mandment in a world that is more or less avowedly domi- 
nated by the doctrine of Cain. A religion which has 

othing to do with any human effort is not religion. 
Bor religion is the life of man going out of himself to 
unite itself to the life of other men so that they may be 
one in Love, which is God.) The New Church, which is 
already dimly becoming conscious of its own existence 
under all kinds of ecclesiastical and dogmatic and agnostic 
concealments, is not less broad. 

What is the Church? It is the Union of all who Love 
in the Service of all who Suffer. The new religion, which 
is but the primitive essence of the oldest of all religions, 
has but one formula: Be a Christ ! 

The more you disbelieve in Christianity as it is carica- 
tured, even if you doubt whether He ever lived, God 
Incarnate in mortal flesh, the more imperative is your 
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duty to endeavour, so far as you can, to realise in your own 
person that supreme embodiment of Love, in order that 
now, if never before, there may be on earth a Messiah 
of God who is Love, among men who are perishing for 
want of Love. 
Be a Christ !—everything is summed up in that. 
WILLIAM T, STEAD. 

Lf Christ Came to Chicago, Chap. vii. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 


We leave here. We will go to our homes. We will 
go to the olden ways. Friends, will we not look back to 
this scene of union, and weep because separation still 
continues? But will we not pray that there may have 
been planted a seed that will grow to union wide and 
perfect? Oh, friends, let us pray for this. It is better 
for us to be one. If it were not better for us to be one 
than to be divided, our Lord and God would not have 
prayed to his Father that we might all be one as he and 
his Father are one. Oh, let us pray for unity, and taking 
up the glorious strains we have listened to to-night, let 
us, morning, noon, and night, cry out: ‘‘ Lead, kindly 
Light ; lead from all gloom ; lead from all darkness ; lead 
from all imperfect light of human opinion ; lead to the 
fulness of the light.” 

JOHN J. KEANE. 
From Closing Address, Parliament of Religions. 


HOW, THEN, CAN CHRISTIANS UNITE? 


Just as all armies unite—wunder a common leader. 
Jesus Christ has given us our marching orders, and they 
are perfectly simple and clear : 

1. Love and serve God. 

2. Love and serve your fellow-men, 
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3. Deny self. 

4. Disciple all nations; that is, go and teach them 
the first three rules, which embody the laws of spiritual 
life. They are the laws of Heaven, and therefore they 
bring Heaven down into this world wherever they are 
obeyed. The keynote is ministry. God is a universal 
giver. He gives Himselfin perpetual creation. He pours 
forth His life in all the material forms of the universe. 
He bestows His love upon every human being who will 
receiveat. Jesus Christ came to bring this love down to 
the lowest. He came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. There is no true religion but a religion of 
ministry, and he who ministers is religious, whether he 
thinks so or not. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


The Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 


The Church composed of men united, not by promises 
or sacraments, but by deeds of truth and love, has always 
lived and will live forever. Now, as eighteen hundred 
years ago, this Church is made up, not of those who say, 
“Lord, Lord,’’ and bring forth iniquity, but of those who 
hear the words of truth and reveal them in their lives. 
The members of this Church know that life is to them a 
blessing as long as they maintain fraternity with others 
and dwell in the fellowship of the son of man; and that 
the blessing will be lost only to those who do not obey 
the commandments of Jesus and thereby teach them to 
others. And whether this Church be in numbers little or 
great, it is, nevertheless, the Church that shall never 
perish, the Church that shall finally unite within its 
bonds the hearts of all mankind. 


LyoF NIKOLAIEVITCH TOLSTOoT. 


My Religion, Chap. xii. , 
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THE FAITH OF THE FUTURE 


We shall cease to count men religious because they 
hold correct doctrines and use consecrated formulas and 
attend services of devotion ; and shall only reckon them 
pious in truth when the love of God has visibly purified 
their hearts, and the love of man has become the obvious 
principle of their lives. And above all we shall change 
the common, dark, and gloomy ideas of God for brighter, 
truer, and more loving ones; and as the old Calvinist 
doctrines of Baxter and Edwards shock us now almost as 
blasphemies, so the current teachings of our present 
divines shall grow unendurable, and we shall insist that 
to the All-Righteous, All-Merciful God shall be attributed 
no longer deeds and modes of government we should 
abhor as unjust and cruel from a despot of the earth. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Broken Lights, Chap. ix. 


Religion is at present in a critical state ; it is a state of 
transition. An old-world view is breaking down, anda 
(new one is growing,» Religion, cosmic emotion, pan- 
pathy, or by whatever name you may call it, is not com- 
parable to griffins or sphinxes, which are nonentities and 
mere products of our imagination ; it is like love, like 
fear, like hope, a spiritual reality in the hearts of men. 
The religious impulse is an actuality, which, when guided 
by erroneous notions, will, like love that is squandered 
upon unworthy persons, tend in a wrong direction ; but 
for that reason religion itself is neither an aberration, 
nor is it unreal, 

No supernatural revelation is needed, but only good 
common sense, to see with a prophet’s eye the future of 
mankind, and to predict that after a century or two, 
when the scientific world-conception has been firmly 
established in the souls of the leading nations of the 
world, religion will be a more important factor than ever. 
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The religion of the future will be conditioned by the 
same needs as the religion of to-day, but it will be so 
much grander, truer, and more elevating, as the intelli- 
gence of the generations to come will surpass the con- 
fused and erroneous notions that still prevail in the 
present age. 


PAUL CARUS. 
Open Court. 


When the kingdom comes in its greatness, it will fulfil 
every religion and destroy none, clearing away the im- 
perfect and opening up reaches of goodness not yet 
imagined, till it has gathered into its bosom whatsoever 
things are true and honest and just and pure and lovely. 

It standeth on the earth as the City of God with its 
gates open by night and by day, into which entereth 
nothing that defileth, but into which is brought the glory 
and power of the nations. 

It is the natural home of the good; as Zwingli, the 
Swiss reformer, said in his dying confession: ‘‘ Not one 
good man, one holy spirit, one faithful soul, whom you 
will not then behold with God.” 

JOHN WATSON. 
The Mind of the Master, Chap. xi. 


ASIA’S MESSAGE TO EUROPE 


Here will meet the world’s representatives, the fore- 
most spirits, the most loving hearts, the leading thinkers 
and devotees of each church, and offer united homage to 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

This central union church is no Utopian fancy, but a 
veritable reality, whose beginning we see already among 
the nations of the earth. Already the right wing of each 
church is pressing forward, and the advanced liberals are 
drawing near each other under the central banner of the 
new dispensation, 


' 
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Believe me, the time is coming when the more liberal 
of the Catholic and Protestant branches of Christ’s 
Church will advance and meet upon a common platform, 
and form a broad Christian community in which all shall 
be identified, in spite of all diversities and differences in 
non-essential matters of faith. So shall the Baptists and 
Methodists, Trinitarian and Unitarian, the Ritualists and 
the Evangelical all unite in a broad and universal church 
organisation, loving, honouring, serving the common 
body while retaining the peculiarities of each sect. Only 
the broad of each sect shall for the present come for- 
ward; others will follow in time. The base remains 
where it is; the vast masses at the foot of each church 
will yet remain, perhaps for centuries, where they now 
are. But as you look to the lofty heights above, you will 
see all the bolder spirits and broad souls of each church 
pressing forward, onward, heayvenward. 

Come, then, my friends, ye broad-hearted of all the 
churches, advance, and shake hands with each other, 
and promote that spiritual fellowship, that kingdom of 
heaven which Christ predicted. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 
Lecture in 1833, quoted by P. C. Moozoomdar 
at Parliament of Religions. 


What makes one “‘liberal’’ in religion? To hold four 
things supreme : 

Freedom of Reason and Freedom of Conscience, the 
Method in Religion, —instead of Tradition and Authority ; 

Fellowship, the .Spzvz¢ in Religion,—instead of Sec- 
tarianism ; 

Service, the 4im in Religion,—instead of Salvation for 
Self ; 

Character, the 7es¢ in Religion,—instead of Ritual or 
Creed. 

Whoever holds these things supreme in religion, that 
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man, whether he be a Jew or a Christian, whether Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Metho- 
dist, is a ‘‘ Liberal.’’ ‘‘ Doctrines’? must needs differ ; 
names will differ; but no ‘‘ doctrine,’’ however true and 
important, ranks with these supreme things. In these, 
and only in these things, lies the hope of religious unity. 
On these four ‘‘ principles,’ as on corner-stones, slowly 
uprises the One Catholic Church of Man. 
WILLIAM C, GANNETT. 
Unity Church Year Book, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1898. 


“‘T have never united myself to any church, because I 
have found difficulty in giving my assent, without mental 
reservation, to the long, complicated statements of Christ- 
ian doctrine which characterise their articles of belief and 
confessions of faith. When any church will inscribe 
over its altar, as its sole qualification for membership, 
the Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance of 
both Law and Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself,’ that church will 
I join with all my heart and with all my soul.” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Carpenter’s Sia Months in the White House, 
Page 190. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 


Ido not believe that we are living in the twilight of 
the gods. I do not believe that the old world is weary, 
and that we are approaching the evening-time of her 
history. I believe that only here and there has the rising 
sun touched a few of the highest mountain summits. It 
is hardly dawn as yet. The world is just beginning here 
and there to catch and reflect the light of civilisation, 
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civil freedom, religious liberty, industrial liberty, jus- 
tice, and all the finest and sweetest things of which 
the world has dreamed. It is morning; and ahead of us 
what? A religion grander than the world has ever 
known, a church more magnificent in its proportions, 
broad in its structure, inclusive in its sympathies, finer 
than humanity has ever dreamed of. 
MINOT JUDSON SAVAGE. 

The Unitarian. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 


When that time of harvest has come, when the deepest 
foundations of all the religions of the world have been 
laid free and restored, who knows but that those very 
foundations may serve once more like the catacombs, or 
like the crypts beneath our old cathedrals, as a place of 
refuge for those who, to whatever creed they may belong, 
long for something better, purer, older, and truer than 
what they find in the statutable sacrifices, services, and 
sermons of the days in which their lot on earth has been 
cast ; some who have learnt to put away childish things, 
call them genealogies, legends, miracles, or oracles, but 
who cannot part with the childlike faith of their heart. 

Though leaving behind much of what is worshipped or 
preached in Hindu temples, in Buddhist Viharas, in 
Mohammedan mosques, in Jewish synagogues, and 
Christian churches, each believer may bring down 
with him into that quiet crypt what he values most—his 
own pearl of great price: 

The Hindu, his innate disbelief in this world, his un- 
hesitating belief in another world ; 

The Buddhist, his perception of an eternal law, his sub- 
mission to it, his gentleness, his pity ; 

The Mohammedan, if nothing else, at least his sobriety ; 

The Jew, his clinging, through good and evil days, to 
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the One God, who loveth righteousness, and whose name 
iso iam 2s 

The Christian, that which is better than all, if those 
who doubt it would only try it—our love of God, call Him 
what you like, the Infinite, the Invisible, the Immortal, 
the Father, the highest Self, above all and through all 
and in all,—manifested in our love of man, our love of the 
living, our love of the dead, our living and undying love. 

That crypt, though as yet but small and dark, is visited 
even now by a few, who shun the noise of many voices, 
the glare of many lights, the conflict of many opinions. 

Who knows but that in time it will grow wider and 
brighter, and that the Crypt of the Past may become the 
Church of the Future. 

FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 
The Origin and Growth of Religion, 
Lecture vii. 


Joy, shipmate, joy ! 

Pleased to my soul at death I ery: 

Our life is closed, our life begins. 

The long, long anchorage we leave. 

The ship is clear at last ; she leaps, 

She swiftly courses from the shore. 

Joy, shipmate, joy ! 

WALT WHITMAN. 

Songs of Parting. 


\rt is nothing to dze, but it is frightful not to /zve. 
VICTOR HuGo. 
Les Miserables: Jean Valjean, 
Book IX., chap. v. 


It is well to die if there be gods,—and sad to live if 
there be none. 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Thoughts, Book ii. 


Life is the jailer, Death the angel sent 
To draw the unwilling bars and set us free. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
On the Death of a Friend’s Child, 
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CHAPTER XV 


DEATH 


My own dim life should teach me this: 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
In Memoriam, xxvi. 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND 


Into the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither ? 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, O thither, 
Into the Silent Land ? 


Into the Silent Land! 
To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! The Future’s pledge and band ! 
Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land. 


O Land! O Land! 
For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted 


\ 
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Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed, 
Into the Silent Land. 
JEAN GAUDENS VON SALIS. 
Translated by Henry W. Longfellow. 


Be of good cheer about death, and know this of a truth, 
that no evil can happen to a good man either in life or 
after death. His fortunes are not neglected by the gods. 

SOCRATES. 
Apology. 


Man is the lonely and sublime Columbus of the crea- 
tion, who, wandering on this Spanish strand of time, sees 
drifted waifs and strange portents borne far from an un- 
known somewhere, causing him to believe in another 
world. 

Comes not death as a ship to bear him thither? 

WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 
Doctrine of a Future Life, Preface. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Resignation. 


Yet Love will dream, and faith will trust 

Since He who knows our need is just, 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees ; 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
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That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own ! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Snow-Bound. 


LIFE AND DEATH 


The ports of death are sins ; of life, good deeds ; 

Through which our merit leads us to our meeds. 

How wilful blind is he, then, that would stay, 

And hath it in his powers to make his way. 

This world death’s region, the other life’s ; 

And here it should be one of our first strifes 

So to front death as men might judge us past it ; 

For good men but see death, the wicked taste it. 
BEN JONSON. 


AULD LANG SYNE 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call ; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


*T is hard to take the burden up 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joys of life, 
They softened every frown ; 

But oh, ’t is good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore ! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 
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More home-like seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare. 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore ! 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


The more thoroughly we comprehend that process of 
evolution by which things have come to be as they are, 
the more we are likely to feel that to deny the everlast- 
ing persistence of the spiritual element in man is to rob 
the whole process of its meaning. It goes far toward 
putting us to permanent intellectual confusion, and I do 
not see that anyone has yet alleged, or is ever likely to 
allege, a sufficient reason for our accepting so dire an 
alternative. For my own part, therefore, I believe in the 
immortality of the soul, not in the sense in which I ac- 
cept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work. 


JOHN FISKE. 
The Destiny of Man, pp. 115, 116. 


Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show ? 
_ Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned— 
Saying, 

“ What ts excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, heart's loves remain ; 
Heart's love will meet thee again.” 

Threnody. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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Gentle and good is darkness, 

Beautiful with stars ; 

Or working to some benefit of a different aspect, with 
clouds. 

God’s ordinance of the rolling world takes away the light 
at bedtime like a parent ; 

Shall I not sleep calmly under its shadow? 


May I drop as calmly into the sleep of death, 
And wake to an eternal morning. 


LEIGH HUNT 
The Religion of the Heart. 


AZRAEL 


Iam so glad that one day he will come 

And on my door will knock, I know not when. 

Perhaps my nerves will tingle at the shock, 

My heart’s returning currents hurry home, 

The garrison of my life’s forces flock 

Together, rallying to resist him then. 

But he will enter though they may oppose,— 

For at his touch resistance will take flight— 

And clasp in his a hand grown like the snow, 

And on my bosom lay a pale white rose, 

And lead me through a gateway swinging low 

Amid the grasses and the daisies white. 

Beyond the portal, voices I shall hear 

Whose utterances have long years been stilled ; 

And faces see long vanished from my sight ; 

And forms discern unto my soul most dear, 

For death and darkness lead to life and light, 

To friends regained and yearning hopes fulfilled. 
ANON. 


A voice within us speaks that startling word— 
“Man, thou shalt never die!’’ Celestial voices 


\ 
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Hymn it into our souls ; according harps, 
By angel fingers touch’d when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great Immortality. 
RICHARD HENRY DANA. 
The Husband and Wife’s Grave. 


GREEN PASTURES AND STILL WATERS 


Clear in memory’s silent reaches 
Lie the pastures I have seen, 
Greener than the sun-lit spaces 
Where the May has flung her green : 
Needs no sun and needs no star-light 
To illume these fields of mine, 
For the’glory of dead faces 
Is the sun, the stars, that shine. 


Yet, O well I can remember, 
Once I called my pastures Pain ; 
And the waters were a torrent 
Sweeping through my life amain ! 
Now I call them Peace and Stillness 
Brightness of all Happy Thought, 
Where I linger for a blessing 
From my faces that are naught. 


Naught? I fear not! If the Power 
Maketh thus His pastures green, 
Maketh thus His quiet waters, 
Out of waste His heavens serene, 
I can trust the Mighty Shepherd 
Loseth none He ever lead ; 
Somewhere yet a greeting waits me 
On the faces of my dead ! 
WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT. 


—— 
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But souls that of His own good life partake, 
He loves as His own self; dear as His eye 
They are to Him; He ’ll never them forsake : 
When they shall die, then God Himself shall die! 
They live, they live in blest eternity. 
HENRY MORE. 
Euthanasia, 


Eternal life, the ideal state, is not something future 
and distant. Paradise is here, visible and tangible by 
mortal eyes and hands, whenever self is lost in loving, 
whenever the narrow limits of personality are beaten 
down by the inrush of the Divine Spirit. 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Robert Elsmere, Chap. xliii. 


All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all I 
have not seen. Whatever it be which the great Provi- 
dence prepares for us, it must be something large and 
generous, and in the great style of His works. 

Everything is prospective and man is to live hereafter. 
That the world is for his education is the only sane solu- 
tion of the enigma. 

Will you with vast cost or pains educate your children 
to be adepts in their several arts, and as soon as they are 
ready to produce a masterpiece call out a file of soldiers 
to shoot them down ? 

We must infer our destiny from the preparation ! 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Essay on Immortality, Vol. viii. 


Does all that makes us human fade away 
With this dissolving clay? 

Nay rather deem the blessed isles 

Are bright and gay with joyous smiles, 


es 
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That angels have their play, 
And saints that tire of song may claim 
Their holiday. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Poems of the Class of 29, 1873. 


DEATH CAROL 


Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious ; 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 


Dark Mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly. 


Approach, strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing 
the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and 
feastings for thee 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread 
sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful 
night. 
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The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose 
voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d Death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 
Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad 
fields and the prairies wide, 
Over the dense-pack’d cities, all the teeming wharves and 
ways, 
I float this carol with joy to thee, O Death. 
WALT WHITMAN. 
Memories of President Lincoln, 


Higher than the question of our duration, is the ques- 
tion of our deserving. 

Immortality will come to such as are fit for it, and he 
who would be a great soul in the future, must be a great 
soul now. 

Don’t waste life in doubts and fears ; spend yourself on 
the work before you, well assured that the right perform- 
ance of the hour’s duties will be the best preparation for 
the hours or ages to follow. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Worship. Vol. vi. 


PROSPICE 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the ‘blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 
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For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last ! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave ; 
The black minute ’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become, first, a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast. 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest. 

ROBERT BROWNING, 


THE TWO MYSTERIES 


We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep and 
still ; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and 
chill ; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may call and 
call ; 

The strange, white solitude of peace that settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart- 
pain ; 
This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again ; 
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We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave 
us go, : 
Nor why we’re left to wonder still, nor why we do not 

know. 


But this we know: Our loved and lost, if they should 
come this day— 

Should come and ask us ‘‘ What is life?’’ not one of us 
could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be! 

Yet oh, how dear it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say—these vanished ones—and blesséd 
is the thought 

‘*So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may tell 
you naught ; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery of death— 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of breath.” 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent, 
So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 
Nothing is known. But I believe that God is overhead ; 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 
Mary MAPES DODGE. 


The doctrine that man lives forever seems almost as 
general as the belief in a God. Like that, it comes nat- 
urally from an eternal desire in the human heart ; along- 
ing after the Infinite. In the rudest nations and the 
most civilised this doctrine appears. Perhaps there has 
been but a single form of religion among civilised men 
under which it was not taught plainly and distinctly, and 
here it- was continually implied, It seems we haye by 
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nature a sentiment of immortality ; an instinctive belief 
therein. Rude nations, in whom instinct seems to pre- 
dominate, trust the spontaneous belief. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
Discourse of Religion, 
Book I., chap. vi, 11. 


THERE IS NO DEATH 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 

He bears our best loved things away : 
And then we call them ‘‘ dead.” 


He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers, 
Transplanted into bliss they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but come again ; 

With joy we welcome them the same— 
Except their sin and pain. 


» And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 
EDWARD GEORGE LYTTON. 


Death 


to 
w 
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TWO ANGELS 


I dreamed I saw two angels hand in hand, 
And very like they were, and very fair. 
One wore about his head a golden band ; 
A thorn-wreath crowned the other’s matted hair. 


The one was fair and tall, and white of brow; 
A radiant spirit-smile of wondrous grace 
Shed, like an inner altar-lamp, a glow 
Upon his beautiful uplifted face. 


The other’s face, like marble-carved Grief, 

Had placid brows laid whitely o’er with pain, 
With lips that never knew a smile’s relief, 

And eyes like violets long drenched in rain. 


Then spake the fair sweet one, and gently said: 
‘“Between us—Life and Death—choose thou thy lot. 
By him thou lovest best thou shalt be led ; 
Choose thou between us, soul, and fear thou not.” 


I pondered long. ‘‘O Life,’’ at last I cried, 
“‘Perchance ’t were wiser Death to choose; and yet 
My soul with thee were better satisfied !”’ 
The angel’s radiant face smiled swift regret. 


Within his brother’s hand he placed my hand. 
‘* Thou didst mistake,’”’ he said, in underbreath, 
“And choosing Life, thou didst fail to understand. 
He with the thorns is Life, and I am Death.” 
LAURA SPENCER PORTOR. 
From Harper's Magazine, copyright, 
1895, by Harper & Brothers, 
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WHEN FOR ME THE SILENT OAR 


When for me the silent oar 
Parts the silent river, 
And I stand upon the shore 
Of the strange forever,— 
Shall I miss the loved and known ? 
Shall I vainly seek mine own? 


Can the bonds that make us here 
Know ourselves immortal, 
Drop away like foliage sere 
At life’s inner portal ? 
What is holiest below 
Must forever live and grow. 


He who plants within our hearts 
All this deep affection, 

Giving when the form departs 
Fadeless recollection, 

Will but clasp th’ unbroken chain, 

Closer when we meet again. 


Therefore dread I not to go 
O’er the silent river ; 
Death, thy hastening oar I know ; 
Bear me, Thou Life-Giver, 
Through the waters to the shore, 
Where mine own have gone before. 
Lucy LARComM. 


IMMORTALITY 


For us life has been a great and glorious boon. We 
have been permitted to look with enlightened eyes on 
God’s splendid universe. For us the heavens have de- 
clared His glory, and the earth has chanted His praise. 
If existence were to end for us when we lie down in the 
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grave, we must have restored it to the Giver, with over- 
flowing thanks that we shouldjhave been allowed to live, to 
know, to act, and to love, for our threescore years and ten, 
with the freedom and the joy of a cultured mind. But for 
those poor, sad ones who Have dwelt in ignorance and 
darkness, or whose years have been passed in the squalor 
of our great cities, amid vice and filth, and want and 
misery,—for those, we say, there must be another life in 
store. We cannot come into true contact of heart with 
them without feeling it forced on us to bid them be of 
good cheer, for their hideous courts and lanes are not all 
God’s beautiful universe, nor their years of toil and want 
their only share in the boundless realms of life. 

For ourselves, we may hope for heaven ; for ¢hem, we 
claim it at the Creator’s hand. 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Broken Lights, Part I1., chap. xi. 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep ! 
He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

*T is we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 


He has outsoared the shadows of our night. 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in vain. 
PERCY ByssHE SHELLEY. 
Adonais. 
COURAGE 


One who never turned his back but marched breast/ 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
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Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 
wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer, 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive! cry, Speed—fight on, fare ever there 
as here ! 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
Epilogue to Asolando. 


“TI WATCHED A SAIL” 


I watched a sail as it dropped out from sight 
Over the rounding sea, a gleam of white ; 
A last far-flashed farewell 
And like a thought slipped out of mind 
It vanished and was not. 
But to the helmsman standing at the wheel 
Broad seas still stretched beyond the gliding keel. 
Disaster? Change? He felt no slightest sign 
Nor dreamed he of that dim horizon line, 
And so perchance ’t will be when down the tide 
Our dear ones vanish; peacefully they glide 
O’er level seas, nor mark the unknown bound ; 
We call it death, to them ’t is life beyond. 

ANON. 


THALATTA! THALATTA ! 


I stand upon the summit of my life ! 

Behind, the camp, the court, the field, the grove, 
The battle, and the burden ; vast afar, 

Beyond these weary ways, behold the sea ! 

The sea, o’erswept by clouds and winds and wings, 
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By thoughts and wishes manifold, whose breath 

Is freshness, and whose mighty pulse is peace. 

Palter no question of the horizon dim, 

Cut loose the bark! Such voyage itself is rest, 

Majestic motion, unimpeded scope, 

A widening heaven, a current without care, 

Eternity! Deliverance, promise, course, 

Time-tired souls salute thee from the shore. 
BROWNLEE BROWN. 


AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA - 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends : 


Faithful friends! It lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, ‘‘ Abdallah ’s dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head, 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers ; 
Yet I smile and whisper this, — 
“7 am not the thing you kiss ; 
Cease your tears, and let it lie; 

It was mine, it is not I.” 


Sweet friends! What the women lave 

For its last bed of the grave, 

Is but a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage from which, at last, 

Like a hawk my soul hath passed. 

Love the inmate, not the room,— 

The wearer, not the garb,—the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from those splendid stars. 
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Loving friends! Be wise and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye.— 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

*T is an empty sea-shell,—one 

Out of which the pearl is gone ; 
‘The shell is broken, it lies there ; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
*T is an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him ; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in his store ! 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now thy world is understood ; 
Now the long, long wonder ends ; 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you ; lost, ’t is true, 
By such light as shines for you ; 
But in the light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfilled felicity.— 

In enlarging paradise, 

Lives a life that never dies, 


Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am, ye, too, shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face, 

A moment’s time, a little space. 
When ye come where I have stepped 
Ye will wonder why ve wept ; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
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Weep awhile, if ye are fain,— 
Sunshine still must follow rain ; 
Only not at death,—for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life centre. 


Be ye certain all seems love, 

Viewed from Allah’s throne above ; 
Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your hone! 

La Allah itla Allah! yea! 

Thou love divine! ‘Thou love alway! 


He that died at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 


PASSAGE TO MORE THAN INDIA 


Passage, immediate passage! the blood burns in my 
veins ! 
Away, O soul! hoist instantly the anchor ! 


Cut the hawsers—haul out—shake out every sail ! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long 
enough ? 

Have we not grovel’d here long enough, eating and 
drinking like mere brutes? 

Have we uot darkened and dazed ourselves with books 
long enough ? 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with 
me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves, and all. 
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O my brave soul ! 
O farther, farther sail! 
O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God? 


O farther, farther, farther sail! 
WALT WHITMAN. 
Fassage to India. 


GREAT HOPES FOR GREAT SOULS 


The great essential to this belief is a sufficiently ele- 
vated estimate of human nature ; no man will ever deny 
its immortality who has a deep impression of its capacity 
for so great a destiny. 

In proportion as our nature rises in its nobleness, does 
it realise its immortality. As it retires from animal 
grossness, from selfish meanness, from pitiable ignorance 
or sordid neglect,—as it opens forth into its true intel- 
lectual and moral glory,—do its doubts disperse, its 
affections aspire: the veil is lifted up from the future, 
the darkness breaks away, and the spirit walks in dignity 
within the paradise of God’s eternity. . . . The affinities 
of this doctrine are with the loftiest parts of our nature ; 
and in our trust in it we ally ourselves with the choicest 


spirits of our race. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Studies, p. 197 


Endeavours, Sermon 26. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
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Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
Thope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crost the bar. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE LAST GREAT DAY 


Creature all grandeur, son of truth and light, 

Up from the dust! the last great day is bright,— 

Bright on the Holy Mountain, round the Throne, 

Bright where in borrowed light the far stars shone. 

Look down! the depths are bright! and hear them cry, 

“Light! Light!’”—Look up! ’t is rushing down from 
high ; 

Regions on regions, far away they shine : 

*T is light ineffable, ’t is light divine ! 

“‘Tmmortal light, and life for evermore,”’ 

Off through the deeps is heard from shore to shore 

Of rolling worlds! Man wake thee from the sod ; 

Awake from death! awake, and live with God ! 

RICHARD HENRY DANA. 
Thoughts on the Soul. 


Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Terminus. 
16 


God’s in His heayen— 
All’s right with the world. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
Pippa Passes. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Eternal Goodness. 
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CHAPIER XVI 
TRUST 


What dost thou fear? His wisdom reigns 
Supreme confessed ; 

His power is infinite ; His love 

Thy deepest, fondest dreams above. 
So trust and rest. 


. ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
Confido et Conqutesco. 


TRUST HIM TO GOD 


Saying ‘‘ There is no hope,”’ he stepped 
A little from our side and passed 
To hope eternal. At the last 

Crying ‘‘ There is no rest,”’ he slept. 


A sweeter spirit ne’er drew breath ; 
Strange grew the chill upon the air, 

But as he murmured, ‘‘ This is death,”’ 
Lo! Life itself did meet him there. 


He loved the will ; he did the deed. 
Such love shall live ; such doubt is dust. 
He served the truth ; he missed the creed, 
Trust him to God. Dear is the trust. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 


DO NOT FEAR TO HOPE 


And do not fear to hope. Can poet’s brain 
More than the Father’s heart rich good invent? 
Each time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 
We know the primrose time will come again ; 
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Not more we hope, nor less would soothe our pain. 

Be bounteous in thy faith, for not misspent 

Is confidence unto the Father lent: 

Thy need is sown and rooted for His rain, 

His thoughts are as thine own ; nor are His ways 

Other than thine, but by their loftier sense 

Of beauty infinite and love intense. 

Work on! One day, beyond all thought of praise 

A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays ; 

Nor other than thy need, thy recompense. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Within and Without, Part iv. 


LEAD THOU ME ON 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on ! 

The night is dark and I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Should ’st lead me on ; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on! 

I loved day’s dazzling light, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years ! 


So long thy power hath blessed me, surely still 
*T will lead me on 
Through dreary doubt, through pain and sorrow, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
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That goodness cannot be wanting in God, the want of 
which God condemns in His creatures. That cannot bea 
perfection above, which is an imperfection below. 

All creatures that are original to others (that is to say, 
that originate, or give them birth) take care of them till 
they can make their own defence and supply. This is 
true throughout the whole creation of God; and I will 
rather think that God did not make the world, than that 
He will fail to be very good to the creatures that He has 
made. 

BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE. 
Aphorisms. 


THE FUTURE 


The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow : 

We press still thorough,— 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us—onward ! 


And solemn before us, 
Veiled the dark portal,— 
Goal of all mortal ; 

Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


While earnest thou gazest 
Comes boding of terror,— 
Comes phantasm and error ; 
Perplexes the bravest 

With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the voices, 
Heard are the sages, 

The worlds and the ages: 

“ Choose well; your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless.”’ 
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“Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity’s stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 
Ye brave, to reward you: 
Work, and despair not.” 
JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE. 


THE BABE 


Naked on parent’s knees, a new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st when all around thee smiled : 
So live, that sinking to thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may ’st smile, while all around thee weep. 
WILLIAM JONES. 
Trans. from Calidasa. 


THANATOPSIS 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and sooth’d 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, aud lies down to pleasant dreams. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 

Close of Poem. 


WAITING 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

I rave no more ’gaiust time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 
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I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
Aud what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, { 
The friends I seek are seeking me; | 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky ; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 


THE VOYAGE DONE 


Ah, more than any priest, O soul, we too believe in God, 
But with the mystery of God we dare not dally. 


O soul, thou pleasest me, I thee, 

Sailing these seas, or on the hills, or waking in the 
night, 

Thoughts, silent thoughts, of Time and Space and 
Death, like waters flowing, 
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Bear me indeed as through the regions infinite, 

Whose air I breathe, whose ripples hear lave me all over, 
Bathe me, O God, in Thee, mounting to Thee. 

I and my soul to range in range of Thee. 


O Thou transcendent, 

Nameless, the fibre and the breath, 

Light of the light, shedding forth universes, Thou the 
centre of them, 

Thou mightier centre of the true, the good, the loving, 

Thou moral, spiritual fountain—affections’ source—thou 


reservoir 

(O pensive soul of me—O thirst unsatisfied—waitest not 
there? 

Waitest not haply for us somewhere there the Comrade 
perfect ?) 


Thou pulse—Thou motive of the stars, suns, systems, 

That circling, move in order, safe, harmonious, 

Athwart the shapeless vastnesses of space, 

How should I think, how breathe a single breath, how 
speak, if, out of myself, 

I could not launch, to those superior universes? 


Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and Death, 
But that I, turning, call to thee, O soul, thou actual me, 
And lo, thou gently masterest the orbs, 

Thou matest Time, smilest content at Death, 

And fillest, swellest full, the vastnesses of Space. 


Greater than stars or suns, 

Bounding, O soul, thou journeyest forth ; 

What love than thine and ours could wider amplify ? 
What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours, O soul ? 
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What dreams of the ideal? what plans of purity, perfec- 
tion, strength ? 

What cheerful willingness for others’ sake to give up all? 

For others’ sake to suffer all ? 


Reckoning ahead, O soul, when thou, the time achiev’d, 

The seas all crossed, weathered the capes, the voyage 
done, 

Surrounded, copest, frontest God, yieldest, the aim 
attained, 

As fill’d with friendship, love complete, the Elder 
Brother found, 

The Younger melts in fondness in his arms. 

WALT WHITMAN, 
Passage to India. 


My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 

That, after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 

That what began best, can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

Apparent Failure. 


EPITAPH-PRAYER IN ABERDEEN CHURCH- 
YARD 


Here lie I, Martin Elginbrod, 
Have pity on my soul, Lord God, 
As I wad do, were I Lord God 
An’ ye were Martin Elginbrod. 
Quoted by George Macdonald in 
David Elginbrod, 
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THE PEERING 


Deep calleth unto deep ! 
Tossed on a stormy sea, 

I heard a strong voice calling out, 
“What drift is bearing me? 

Is it to haven? Out to main? 

To rest, to toil? To loss, to gain?” 


Across the doubtful tide 
Rang out the answer grand,— 
‘*T see a blue sky overhead, 
Although I see no land! 
So breast the surges, bear the doubt, 
And search the blue sky’s meaning out.”’ 


Serene and still and strong, 
Though good or ill betide, 
Bends the great mystery of hope, — 
Love’s prophet, reason’s guide. 
What must it mean? It wraps us round, 
And saves us, though the tempests sound. 


Safe on this higher sea 
We trust life’s dearest freight. 
Immortal tides of deathless thought 
Sweep onward while we wait, 
And love’s strong voices, o’er and o’er, 
Shout promise of another shore. 
Mrs. E. C. POTTER. 


IN MEMORIAM 


LIV 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


Trust 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream : but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 


LV 


The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life : 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear— 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
_ And falling with my weight of cares 
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Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


O DOUBTING HEART! 


Where are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and frozen shore. 
O doubting heart ! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait in sunny ease 
The balmy southern breeze 
To bring them to their northern home once more. * 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
O doubting heart! 
Thy sky is overcast ; 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
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CATO’S SOLILOQUY 


“It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well ; 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back in herself and startles at destruction ? 

*T is the divinity that stirs within us; 

*T is heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


“Eternity ! thou pleasing dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass? 
The wide, the unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. Ifthere ’s a power above us 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works), He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which He delights in must be happy. 

But when? or where? 7Zhis world was made for Ceesar. 


‘The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years: 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Cato. 
IMMORTALITY 


The curtains of Yesterday drop down, the curtains of | 
To-morrow roll up; but Yesterday and To-morrow both 
ARE. Pierce through the Time Element, glance into 
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the Eternal. Believe what thou findest written in the 
sanctuaries of Man’s Soul, even as all Thinkers, in all 
ages, have devoutly read it there: that Time and Space 
are not God, but creations of God ; that with God, as it is 
a universal Here, so it is an everlasting Now. 

And seest thou therein any glimpse of Immortality ?— 
Oh Heaven! Is the white Tomb of our Loved One, who 
died from our arms, and had to be left behind us there, 
which rises in the distance like a pale, mournfully reced- 
ing Milestone, to tell how many toilsome, uncheered 
miles we have journeyed on alone,—but a pale, spectral 
Illusion! Is the lost Friend still mysteriously Here, 
even as we are Here mysteriously, with God! 

Know of a truth that only the Time-shadows have 
perished, or are perishable ; that the real Being of what- 
ever was, and whatever is, and whatever will be, Is, even 
now and forever. This, should it unhappily seem new, 
thou mayest ponder at thy leisure ; for the next twenty 
years, or the next twenty centuries: believe it thou 
must ; understand it thou canst not. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Sartor Resartus, 
Book III., chap. viii. 


LINES ON A SKELETON 


Behold the ruin! ’I’ was a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous vision filled the spot ! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 
Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear, 
Have left one trace of record here. 
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Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye: 

But start not at the dismal void! 

If social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dew of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and suns are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise was chained, 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke, 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee, 
When time unvails eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine? 
Or with its envied rubies shine? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 
Can little now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
The hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on wealth and fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod 
These feet the paths of duty trod? 
If from the halls of ease they fled, 
To seek affliction’s humble shed, 
If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to virtue’s cot returned, 
These feet with angels’ wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 
. London Chronicle. 
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RESURGAM 


“T shall arise.’’ For centuries 
Upon the grey old churchyard stone 
These words have stood ; no more is said, 
The glorious promise stands alone, 
Untouched, while years and seasons roll 
Around it ; March winds come and go, 
The summer twilights fall and fade, 
And autumn sunsets burn and glow. 


“T shall arise!”? O wavering heart, 
From this take comfort and be strong ! 
“‘T shall arise’”’ ; nor always grope 
In darkness, mingling right with wrong ; 
From tears and pain, from shades of doubt, 
And wants within, that blindly call, 
‘*T shall arise,’’ in God’s own light 
Shall see the sum and truth of all. 


Like children here we lisp and grope, 
And, till the perfect manhood, wait 
At home our time, and only dream 
Of that which lies beyond the gate: 
God’s full free universe of life, 
No shadowy paradise of bliss, 
Wo realm of unsubstantial souls, 
But life, more real life than this. 


O soul! where’er your ward is kept, 
In some still region calmly blest, 
By quiet watch-fires till the dawn 
And God’s reveille break your rest. 
O soul! that left this record here, 
I read, but scarce can read for tears, 
I bless you, reach and clasp your hand, 
For all these long two hundred years. 
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*“T shall arise ’?—O clarion call! 
Time rolling onward to the end 
Brings us to life that cannot die, 
The life where faith and knowledge blend. 
Each after each, the cycles roll 
In silence, and about us here 
The shadow of the great White Throne 
Falls broader, deeper, year by year. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold ; 
‘*Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King ”’ 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world ; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


But with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long ; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong ; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love song which they bring : 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 


And hear the angels sing! 
17 . 
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And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing : 

O rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing! 


For lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet-bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendours fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 
EDMUND H. SEARS. 
Hymnal of M. FE. Church. 


A POET’S HOPE 


Lady there is a hope that all men have,— 
Some mercy for their faults, a grassy place 
To rest in, and a flower-strewn, gentle grave ; 
Another hope which purifies our race,— 
That when that fearful bourn forever past, 
They may find rest,—and rest so long to last. 


I seek it not, I ask no rest forever, 

My path is onward to the farthest shores ; 
Upbear me in your arms, unceasing river 

That from the soul’s clear fountain swiftly pours, 
Motionless not, until the end is won, 
Which now I feel hath scarcely felt the sun. 
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To feel, to know, to soar unlimited, 
’Mid throngs of light-winged angels sweeping far, 
And pore upon the realms unvisited, 
That tesselate the unseen, unthought star, 
To be the thing that now I feebly dream, 
Flashing within my faintest, deepest gleam. 


Ah, caverns of my soul! how thick your shade, 
Where flows that life by which I faintly see— 

Wave your bright torches, for I need your aid, 
Golden-eyed demons of my ancestry ! 

Your son, though blinded, hath a light within, 

A heavenly fire which ye from suns did win. 


O Time! O Death ! I clasp you in my arms, 
For I can soothe an infinite cold sorrow, 
And gaze contented on your icy charms, 
And that wild snow-pile which we call to-morrow ; 
Sweep on, O soft and azure-lidded sky, 
Earth’s waters to your gentle gaze reply. 


I am not earth-born, though I here delay ; 
Hope’s child, I summon infiniter powers ; 
And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 
Smile on the shrunk and thin autumnal hours ; 
I laugh, for hope hath happy place with me, 
If my bark sinks, ’t is to another sea. 
WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN 


The future is lighted for us with the radiant colours of 
hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and 
love shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, the les- 
son of priest and prophet, the inspiration of the great 


musician, is confirmed in the light of modern knowledge ;. 


and as we gird ourselves up for the work of life, we may 
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look forward to a time when in the truest sense the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdom of Christ, 
and He shall reign for ever and ever, King of kings and 


Lord of lords. 
JOHN FISKE. 
The Destiny of Man, xvi. 


THE ASTRONOMER’S VISION 


Grand thoughts and deeds, as well as physical marvels, 
spring up without apparent parentage in our world; but 
angelic natures penetrate to their birthplace, and by the 
sight are strengtheued still further to adore. Yet not 
even these elevated and purer beings have searched all 
the chambers of that inscrutable light. Doubtless man’s 
largest infinite—even that which speaks of the form and 
career of his galaxy—is in their apprehension a bounded 
and oft-trodden plain ; but on turning to that light, law 
seems rising above law, the higher enveloping all the 
lower—the last ever the grandest, and farthest reaching, 
until the series ascends to the invisible, and enters the 
hidden sanctuary of God. 

Stupendous, indeed, these conceptions; but down 
through their grandeurs there comes a gentle voice, re- 
viving as a zephyr to the prostrate soul. In the vast 
heavens, as well as among phenomena around us, all 
things arein astate of change and progress ; here, too,— 
on the sky,—in splendid hieroglyphics, the truth is in- 
scribed, that the grandest forms of present being are 
only germs, swelling and bursting with a life to come! 
And if the universal fabric is thus fixed and constructed, 
shall aught that it contains be un-upheld by the same 
preserving law? is annihilation a possibility real or vir- 
tual—the stoppage of the career of any advancing being, 
while hospitable infinitude remains ? 

No! let the night fall ; it prepares a dawn when man’s 
weariness shall have ceased, and his soul be refreshed and 
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restored. ‘To come! ‘To every creature these are words 
of hope spoken in organ tone: our hearts suggest them, 
and the stars repeat them, and through the Infinite aspi- 
ration wings its way, rejoicingly as an eagle following 
the sun. 

JOHN PRINGLE NICHOL. 
The Architecture of the Heavens. 


For my part, I do not think we have any right to 
think of a heaven for others, much less of a heaven for 
ourselves in the world to come, until we are wholly de- 
termined to make this world a heaven for our fellow- 
men, and are hoping, believing, loving, and working for 
that, and for its realisation notin a thousand or a million 
years, but in a nearer and a nearer future. 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Introduction to Tennyson : His Art 
and Relation to Modern Life. 


Is it a dream? 
Nay but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream ! 
WALT WHITMAN. 
Song of the Universal. 
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